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ABSTRACT 


The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  show  the  influence 
of  Dr.  Alexander  Cameron  Rutherford  on  Alberta ’s  educational 
program,  and  to  provide  some  general  information  about 
Alberta’s  first  Premier  and  first  Minister  of  Education. 

A  short  biography  describes  Rutherford’s  life,  per¬ 
sonal  qualities  and  some  of  his  achievements. 

When  Rutherford  became  Premier  in  1905  of  the  newly 
created  province  of  Alberta,  he  inherited  an  educational 
system  from  the  North  West  Territories.  As  Minister  of 
Education,  although  a  Liberal  in  politics,  he  tended  to  be 
conservative  in  his  view  toward  public  school  education. 

The  aspects  of  the  Territorial  educational  system  which  he, 
therefore,  approved  and  retained  are  described.  The  educa¬ 
tional  changes  which  were  effected  during  his  Ministry  are 
outlined  also. 

Brief  mention  is  made  of  the  Rutherford  government 
from  1905  to  1910,  preceded  by  an  outline  of  the  political 
and  economic  inheritance  handed  down  to  that  government  from 
the  North  West  Territories  administration.  Although  his 
political  career  was  short,  the  very  fact  that  he  was  the 
first  Premier  makes  him  important  to  Alberta. 

Rutherford,  a  great  believer  in  higher  education, 
was  responsible  more  than  any  other  man  for  the  founding 
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of  the  University  of  Alberta.  A  major  portion  of  the 
study  describes  his  influence  on  higher  education. 

The  last  chapter  summarizes  his  contributions  to 
education. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Just  inside  the  main  library  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Alberta  there  is  a  bronze  plaque  which  bears 
this  inscription: 

This  building  is  named  in  honour  of  Alexander 
Cameron  Rutherford,  first  Premier  and  Minister  of 
Education  of  the  province  of  Alberta,  sponsor  of 
the  act  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  in  1906  creating  the  University,  and  Chancellor 
of  the  University  from  1927  to  1941. 

A  visitor,  impressed  by  the  building,  and  interested 
in  the  man  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  might  consult  the  card 
index  in  the  catalogue  files  of  that  same  Rutherford  Lib¬ 
rary  and  find  nothing  listed  under  the  name  of  Alexander 
Cameron  Rutherford.  He  might  be  informed  that  a  public 
school  in  Edmonton  is  named  "Rutherford,"  but  to  most  people 
the  name  is  all  that  is  known  of  the  man  who  first  took  up 
the  reins  of  government  in  the  newly  created  province  of 
Alberta. 


In  John  Blue's  Alberta  Past  and  Present,  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  appears: 

The  Honorable  Dr.  Rutherford  is  an  ardent 
supporter  of  high  educational  standards  and  is 
responsible  more  than  any  other  man  in  Alberta 
for  the  founding  of  a  state  controlled  University 
and  for  keeping  degree-granting  powers  in  the 
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hands  of  the  Provincial  University 
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It  seems  strange  that  no  major  work  has  been  written 
on  a  man  of  such  importance  to  the  province  of  Alberta  and 
its  university. 

Purpose  and  Scope  of  The  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  enquiry,  therefore,  will  be  to 
study  Alexander  Cameron  Rutherford  as  a  man  and  as  a  leader 
in  politics  and  education.  More  specifically,  this  studjr 
will  attempt  to  analyze  Rutherford’s  influence  on  public 
and  higher  education  in  Alberta. 

The  study  will  consider  those  of  Rutherford’s  per¬ 
sonal  qualities  which  seem  to  affect  his  thinking  on  educa¬ 
tion:  his  esteem  for  books;  his  shrewd  judgment  of  the  right 
place,  the  right  time,  and  the  right  man;  his  determination 
in  the  face  of  opposition;  and  his  unshakable  belief  in  the 
importance  of  higher  education. 

Reference  will  be  made  to  the  background  and  character 
of  Alexander  Rutherford  so  that  his  motives  for  action  at 
certain  times  may  be  appreciated. 

There  will  be  an  evaluation  of  the  extent  and  nature 
of  Rutherford’s  work  as  Minister  of  Education:  the  nature 
of  improvements  in  the  public  school  system  after  1905;  the 

lj.  Blue,  Alberta  Past  and  Present,  Vol.  II  (Chicago: 
Pioneer  Publishing  Co. ,  1924) ,  p.  5. 
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creation  of  the  Normal  School;  and  the  foundation  of  the 
University  of  Alberta. 

Since  Rutherford,  in  1905,  as  Minister  of  Education, 
inherited  an  educational  program  from  the  Territorial  admin¬ 
istration,  a  review  of  the  pre-1905  educational  system  will 
be  provided.  This  will  serve  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the 
changes  and  expansions  which  Rutherford  effected. 

In  addition,  aspects  of  the  economic  and  political 
background  of  the  North  West  Territories  relevant  to 
Rutherford's  administration  after  1905  will  be  discussed. 

An  outline  of  Rutherford's  political  career  as  it 
affected  the  nature  and  scope  of  his  influence  on  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  of  Alberta  will  also  be  presented. 

Sources  of  Reference 

Many  of  Rutherford's  associates  have  provided  valuable 

2 

information  for  this  study.  Other  primary  sources,  of  course, 
are  the  newspapers  of  the  day  of  which  the  S tratnc ona  IT a in - 
dealer  was  particularly  useful. 

Some  related  studies  include  Dr.  John  Macdonald's 

2Nor  a  list  of  people  interviewed  see  the  Bibliography 

p.  135. 

3For  a  complete  list  of  newspapers  see  the  Bibiolgraphy 


p.  135. 
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His tory  of  the  University  and  Dr.  E.A.  Corbett’s  Henry 

5 

Marshall  Tory,  Beloved  Canadian .  Dr.  Macdonald  has  pro¬ 
vided  some  very  useful  information  on  the  history  of  the 
Alberta  university;  Dr.  Corbett  makes  some  reference  to 
Rutherford’s  part  in  establishing  the  University.  In  Dr. 
Thomas’  book  The  Liberal  Party  in  Alberta ;  A  History  of 
Politics  from  1905-1921 ,  mention  is  made  of  Alberta’s  admin¬ 
istration  under  Alexander  Rutherford.  The  first  part  of 
Dr.  Thomas’  book  is  very  enlightening  from  a  political  point 
of  view,  but  does  not  stress  Rutherford’s  influence  on  educa¬ 
tion. 

Many  of  Rutherford’s  papers  are  housed  in  the  rare- 
book  room  of  the  University  of  Alberta;  among  these  are  found 
copies  of  many  letters  from  his  associates.  These  private 
documents  are  very  helpful  in  supplying  information  about 
his  transactions,  and  provide  valuable  primary  sources  for 
the  student  of  this  period. 


4John  Macdonald,  The  History  of  the  University  of 
Alberta ,  1905-1958  (Toronto:  Gage  and  uo. ,  1958 ] . 

5E.A.  Corbett,  Henry  Marshall  Tor y ,  Beloved  Canadian 
(Toronto:  Ryerson  Press,  1914) . 

SL.G.  Thomas,  The  Liberal  Party  in  Alb er ta ;  £  History 
of  Politics  from  1905-1921  (Toronto:  University  Press,  1959). 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  LIFE  OF  ALEXANDER  CAMERON  RUTHERFORD 


Family  Background 

Alexander  Cameron  Rutherford  was  the  sixth  child  of 
James  Rutherford  and  Elizabeth  Cameron.  It  is  easy  to 
deduce  why  his  second  name  was  Cameron.  His  father  and  mother 
were  married  at  Aberfeldy,  Scotland,  where  they  resided  until 
1855  when  they  came  to  Ontario,  Canada.  They  settled  a  short 
distance  from  Ottawa,  on  a  farm  in  Carleton  County  in  the 
Osgoode  Township,  near  the  village  of  Ormond.  The  James 
Rutherfords  had  four  children  when  they  settled  in  Canada: 
Grace,  fifteen;  Peter,  thirteen;  Donald  (called  Daniel), 
eleven;  and  James,  seven.  One  daughter,  Jessie  had  died  in 
Scotland.  The  family  settled  in  an  area  predominantly  Bap¬ 
tist,  and  although  their  allegiance  had  been  to  the  Con- 
gregationalist  Church  in  Scotland,  they  soon  made  themselves 
at  home  among  the  many  other  Scottish  settlers  of  the  area 
and  became  members  of  the  Baptist  Church.  Alexander  Camer¬ 
on  was  born  on  February  2,  1857.  In  1861  another  daughter 
was  born.  She  also  was  called  Jessie  in  memory  of  the 
daughter  who  had  died  in  Scotland. ^ 

1 Information  regarding  Rutherford*  s  life  was  supplied 
by  Mrs.  S.H.  McCuaig  ( Rutherford* s  daughter)  and  by  Mrs.  C. 
Reid  ( Rutherford* s  niece),  personal  interviews,  Summer,  1960. 
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Early  Life  and  Education  in  Ormond  Qommunity 

Alexander  Rutherford,  influenced  both  by  his  family 
and  by  local  affiliations  and  traditions,  grew  up,  and 
always  remained,  a  faithful  Baptist  and  a  Canadian  who  was 
extremely  proud  of  his  Scottish  ancestry.2 

Although  he  did  not  follow  his  father  and  neighbors 
into  dairy  farming,  in  later  years,  at  the  time  of  the  sod¬ 
turning  ceremony  for  the  new  Arts  building  of  the  University 
of  Alberta,  Rutherford  jocularly  referred  to  his  own  prowess 
as  a  farmer. 

His  early  education  was  obtained  at  the  so-called 

local  "Scotch"  school,  but  he  later  travelled  some  distance 

3 

each  day  to  attend  the  high  school  at  Metcalfe.  In  1874 
he  enrolled  in  the  Canadian  Literary  Institute  at  Woodstock, 
Ontario.  (Later  the  institute  was  called  Woodstock  College). 

Lawyer 

Upon  graduation  from  this  College,  Rutherford  taught 
school  for  one  year  in  Osgoode  township,  and  then  entered 
McGill  University  to  study  law.  He  graduated  with  the  B.A. 
degree  in  1881  and  the  B.C.L.  degree  in  1884.  He  continued 

^Statement  by  Mrs.  S.H.  McCuaig,  personal  interview, 
Summer ,  19  60  • 

3Ibid. 
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the  study  of  law  at  Ottawa  with  the  firm  of  Scott,  McTavish 
and  McCracken:  a  firm  which  gave  its  senior  member,  Richard 
William  Scott,  to  the  Government  of  Canada,  and  its  second 
member,  Duncan  McTavish,  to  the  bench.  According  to  Ruther¬ 
ford,  himself,  it  was  during  these  four  years  that  the 

senior  member  of  the  firm,  the  Honorable  R.W.  Scott,  one-time 

4 

Secretary  of  State,  had  great  influence  upon  the  yourg  lawyer. 

Later  Rutherford  was  with  the  law  firm  of  O’Connor 
and  Hogg,  and  in  1885  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  practised 
lav;  for  ten  years  as  a  junior  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Hodgins ,  Kidd  and  Rutherford,  Ottawa  and  Kemptville ,  being 
in  charge  of  the  Kemptville  office  from  1885  to  1895. 

On  December  19,  1888,  Alexander  Rutherford  married 
Mattie  Birkett  of  Ottawa,  a  niece  of  Thomas  Birkett, ex-M.P. , 
and  member  of  a  prominent  Ottawa  family.  The  Rutherfords  had 
two  children:  Cecil  Alexander  Cameron  Rutherford  was  born 
October  4,  1891,  and  Hazel  Elizabeth  Rutherford  was  bom  July 
26,  1893. 

Settler  in  the  We s t 

In  his  earlier  years  Alexander  Rutherford  suffered 
from  a  bronchial  ailment  and,  having  found,  as  a  result  of  a 

^The  Edmonton  Journal,  May  13,  1929,  quoting  Ruther¬ 
ford,  ”1  imbibed  much  knowle dge  from  this  astute  lawyer  and 
statesman. ” 
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trip  which  he  took  over  the  C.P.R.  in  the  late  eighties,  that 

the  climate  in  Alberta  tended  to  relieve  his  trouble ,  he 

moved  with  his  wife  and  family  to  South  Edmonton,  in  the 

5 

North  West  Territories.  They  arrived  at  their  new  home  on 
June  10,  1895.  Mrs.  McCuaig  (Hazel  Rutherford}  has  said 
she  believes  they  settled  in  the  small  area  of  South  Edmon¬ 
ton  because  that  was  the  end  of  steel  of  the  Calgary  and 
Edmonton  Railway  and  also  because  there  was  only  one  other 
lawyer  in  South  Edmonton. 

Certainly  the  opportunities  were  good  for  the  young 
lawyer.  Many  settlers  were  pouring  into  Western  Canada,  and 
the  Calgary  and  Edmonton  Railway,  completed  in  1891,  opened 
up  the  new7  Edmonton  district. 

Life  in  Strathcona 

When  the  Rutherfords  first  arrived  in  South  Edmonton, 
they  spent  the  first  three  weeks  at  the  Raymond  Hotel,  until 
they  moved  into  their  first  home,  a  cottage  on  Main  Street 
(now  called  104  Street)  near  Saskatchewan  Drive.  Rutherford 
at  the  outset  became  engaged  in  community  affairs.  In  1896, 
the  year  after  arriving  in  the  West,  he  was  chosen  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  South  Edmonton  Athletic  Association;  in  1897  he 
became  secretary- treasurer  of  the  Edmonton  Butter  and  Cheese 


^Statement  by  Mrs.  3.H.  McCuaig,  personal  interview, 
Summer,  1960. 
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McDonald,  editor  of  The  Strathcona  Pis  indealer ,  spoke  highly 
of  Rutherford’s  punctiliousness  in  handling  secretarial 
duties  and  local  administration: 

It  is  characteristic  of  his  law  tactics  that 
the  town  of  Strathcona  has  never  had  a  case  in 
the  courts  either  on  its  own  initiative  or  that 
of  any  one  else.8 9 

Rutherford  soon  became  interested  in  politics  in  the 
West.  He  made  his  first  bid  to  the  Territorial  Legislative 
Assembly  in  1396,  but  was  unsuccessful.  In  1902,  however, 
he  was  elected  to  the  Territorial  Legislature,  which  met  at 
Regina,  and  was  chosen  as  Deputy  Speaker.  In  1905  he  be¬ 
came  Alberta’s  first  premier.  His  political  career  will  be 

9 

described  in  detail  in  a  separate  chapter. 

Rutherford  purchased  one  and  one  quarter  acres  of 
land  from  Lawrence  Garneau  in  block  number  four,  neighboring 
the  university  site.  On  May  22,  1911,  the  Rutherford  family 
moved  into  their  new  brick  home  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
North  Saskatchewan  river.  The  house  (now  used  as  a  frater¬ 
nity  house)  still  stands  today  at  11153  Saskatchewan  Drive. 

Collector  of  Canadiana 

In  his  own  home,  Rutherford  built  up  a  fine  collection 
of  Canadiana  which  is  now  the  property  of  the  Rutherford 

8The  Strathcona  Plaindealer,  September  8,  1905. 

9 Infra ,  Chapter  Lf,  pp.  34-51. 
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Library  at  the  University  of  Alberta.  In  1950  Mrs.  S.H. 
McCuaig  donated  her  share  of  the  collection  to  complete  the 
one  at  the  university,  which  now  includes  books  of  poetry, 
fiction  and  biography,  in  addition  to  several  editions  on 
Canadian  history.10  Rutherford  also  had  in  his  possession 
a  large  selection  of  government  documents,  broad-sheets,  and 
letters. 

Delegate  to  the  Imperial  Conference 

In  1907  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Imperial  Conference 
on  education,  which  convened  in  London,  England.  On  that 
occasion  he,  his  wife  and  children  were  invited  to  a  garden 
party  at  Windsor  Castle.  They  were  also  weekend  guests  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Strathcona  at  Knebworth  Castle. 

Interests 

Rutherford  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  his  inter¬ 
ests  and  achievements  were  many.  In  1932  he  was  chosen  by 
the  alumni  graduates  of  McGill  University  as  a  representative 
Fellow  to  serve  on  the  administrative  board.1'1’  He  was  also 
a  Fellow  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  and  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  of  London.  For  some 
years  he  was  President  of  the  Alberta  Historical  Society,  and 

1C  The  Edmonton  Journal ,  May  19  ,  19  50. 

11Ibid ♦ ,  October  18,  1932. 
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also  was  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Author’s  Association,  Edmon- 
12 

ton  Branch. 

During  World  War  I,  he  was  Director  of  National  Ser¬ 
vice  for  Alberta  on  behalf  of  the  National  Service  Commission. 
A  Freemason,  he  was  a  charter  member  of  Acacia  Lodge,  and  was 
also  fraternally  associated  with  Phi  Kappi  Pi.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  "Local  number  one"  of  the  United  Farmers 
of  Alberta. 

Rutherford  was  a  member  of  the  Mayfair  Golf  and 

Country  Club,  and,  although  he  did  not  take  up  golf  until  his 

13 

later  years,  he  won  several  prizes  in  the  club  competitions. 
One  prize  worthy  of  mention  was  the  "low  score  medal"  which 
he  won  November  1,  1929  at  the  Inter-Faculty  Golf  Tournament. 
Rutherford  also  donated  a  trophy,  "The  Rutherford  Cup,"  for 
the  champion  inter-collegiate  football  team  for  Northern 
Alberta.  This  Challenge  cup  is  still  being  played  for  each 
season. 

Affiliation  with  the  Baptist  Church 

Throughout  his  long  life,  he  was  a  member  in  good 
standing  of  the  Baptist  Church.  Mrs.  J.C.  Bowen,  wife  of  the 
late  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Alberta,  tells  of  her  memories 

12 Ibid. .  July  31,  1939. 
laIbid. .  July  12,  1941. 
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of  Rutherford  as  a  regular  attender  of  the  Strathcona  Baptist 
Church  where  her  husband  had  served  as  minister.  Mrs.  Bowen 
referred  to  Rutherford  as  a  devoted  Christian  and  one  whose 
generosity  was  not  only  evidenced  by  his  contributions  to 
special  church  funds,  but  by  his  readiness  to  lend  money  to 
those  in  need,  often  with  little  expectation  of  return.'*'4 

Personal  Qualities 

His  portrait  was  painted  by  Victor  A.  Long  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Everitt  of  London,  England.  Long’s  painting  hangs  in 
the  Alberta  Legislative  buildings  and  Everitt’s  in  the 
Rutherford  Library.  Of  Long’s  portrait,  a  reporter  for  Cal¬ 
gary  Power  has  written:  "He  has  a  friendly  expression  with 

15 

more  than  a  hint  of  thoughtful — or  judicious  humor." 

But  perhaps  a  more  accurate  description  of  Rutherford 
is  that  of  a  writer  of  the  Legislative  library  staff  made  in 
1907: 

Back  of  his  cheery  eyes  and  almost  benevolent 
lines  of  his  face  that  expand  readily  to  open-hearted 
laughter,  there  are  lines  of  stubborn  strength  that 
have  to  be  reckoned  with  by  the  man  who  would  oppose 
him.  Viking-like  in  his  massive  physique  and  straight¬ 
forward  kindly  manner,  he  is  not  a  politician  in  the 
sense  of  a  man  of  guile  or  tortuous  intellect  born 


14 Rutherford  contributed  a  thousand  dollars  to  a 
special  fund  for  Canadian  home  Missions  in  1907.  Statement 
by  Mrs.  J.C.  Bowen,  personal  interview,  June,  1960. 

15"Dr.  A.C.  Rutherford,"  Here’s  Alberta — People  and 
Places  (a  pamphlet  published  by  Calgary  Power  Ltd. ) ,  April 
26,  1955,  commentary  number  34. 
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to  scheme  for  the  advancement  of  self  or  party,  but 
rather  a  man  of  action  in  the  service  of  his  country 
with  a  capacity  for  finding  his  task  and  setting  to 
work  on  it  with  a  directness  of  attack  and  simple 
earnestness  before  which  obstacles  cannot  stand. 

His  manner  of  democratic  friendliness  is  a  natur¬ 
al  attribute  of  a  man  of  this  type.  It  is  indeed  no 
outcome  of  political  training  that  the  Premier  of 
Alberta  is  so  approachable,  so  easily  accessible  to 
any  citizen  of  his  province.  When  an  interview  has 
been  given  by  him,  the  visitor  immediately  finds  the 
premier  interested  in  his  mission,  and  never  too 
busy  to  hear  it  in  detail.-* 1 *-6 

In  1907,  Saturday  Night  magazine  ran  a  series  entitled 
"Who’s  Who  Out  West.”  In  its  October  edition  it  included  a 
character  portrait  of  A.C.  Rutherford: 

In  personal  intercourse,  the  most  striking 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Rutherford  is  his  simple 
straightforwardness.  A  big  stalwart  man,  he 
moves  quietly  among  his  fellow  townsmen  with  a 
friendly  nod  and  a  kind  word  for  everybody. 

An  honest,  upright  figure  in  politics,  scarcely 
fifty  years  of  age,  he  bids  fair  to  enjoy  a  long 
lease  of  power. 

Rutherford  was  in  active  legal  practice  in  Edmonton 
from  1395  to  the  time  of  his  death.  After  five  years  on 
his  own,  he  formed  the  law  firm  of  which  he  remained  head. 
Among  early  partners  were  Col.  F.C.  Jamieson,  K.C.,  and  C.H. 
Grant,  K.C.  In  1919  the  firm  was  joined  by  his  son  Cecil, 
and  later  by  his  son-in-law,  S.H.  McCuaig,  K.C.. 

An  Edmonton  Journal  staff  writer,  Michael  J.  Shea, 


16»Premier  A.C.  Rutherford,”  (Unpublished  biographical 
sketch,  fn.n.J  ,  Provincial  Library  Archives,  1907). 

1 7 "Who’s  Who  Out  West,”  Saturday  Night  Vol.XYIII, 

No.  39.  October  5,  1907,  p.  17. 
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described  an  interview  with  Rutherford  in  May  of  1929: 

"What  have  been  the  most  important  factors  on 
the  road  to  success?"  he  was  asked.  These  are 
the  three  factors  that  are  important  in  the  life 
of  any  youth  starting  out  in  a  career:  In  the  first 
place  he  must  have  ambition,  in  the  second  he  must 
fix  a  goal  and  in  the  third  he  must  have  the  will 
to  work  hard  to  reach  that  goal.  Study  is  neces¬ 
sary  all  along  the  road;  one  must  keep  abreast  of 
world  thought  and  in  pace  with  happenings  in  his 
own  environment.  There  is  little  success  in  store 
for  the  laggard  .... 

Which  achievement  in  your  career  gives  you  the 
greatest  satisfaction  and  which  gives  you  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  greatest  pride? 

The  establishment  of  the  University  of  Alberta. 
The  idea  when  first  broached  met  with  opposition 
from  both  parties  of  that  day,  on  every  hand  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  there  was  no  necessity  for  such 
an  institution  at  that  time;  that  the  idea  had  been 
launched  too  soon....  in  a  few  years  the  majority 
of  those  who  had  been  in  opposition  to  the  plan  of 
an  early  start  for  the  institution  had  changed 
their  minds  and  approved  the  policy  behind  its 

erection.-^ 


Rutherford*  s  Death 

On  May  19,  1941  Rutherford  attended  the  Convocation 
of  the  University  of  Alberta,  a  ceremony  which,  in  his  long 
term  as  Chancellor,  he  had  missed  only  once,  in  1940,  when 
he  had  been  ill.  However,  early  in  June  1941  he  entered 
hospital  for  observation  as  his  physical  condition  was  not 
considered  satisfactory.  On  June  11,  1941  Alexander  Ruther¬ 
ford  died  of  a  heart  seizure. 


IQ The  Edmonton  Journal,  May  13,  1929. 
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Tributes 


At  the  time  of  Rutherford’s  death  Chief  Justice  Har¬ 
vey  praised  Rutherford  for  his  solid  and  substantial  work  in 
the  field  of  higher  education.  His  keen  judgment  in  select¬ 
ing  key  personnel  is  credited  as  one  of  Rutherford’s  fine 
qualities.  It  is  interesting  that  Chief  Justice  Harvey,  who 
acted  as  one  of  the  three  members  investigating  a  charge  of 
mismanagement  of  government  affairs  by  the  Rutherford  govern¬ 
ment,  says  of  Rutherford,  "he  has  established  a  record  that 

19 

will  always  be  a  source  of  pride  to  relatives  and  friends." 

My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Rutherford  began  nearly 
forty  years  ago  when  I  was  deputy  attorney  general 
of  the  N.W.T.  and  he  came  to  Regina  as  member  of 
the  legislative  assembly  from  the  constituency  of 
Strathcona  and  almost  at  once  became  deputy  speaker. 

Three  years  later,  when  the  province  of  Alberta 
was  formed,  he  was  called  on  to  form  the  first 
cabinet  in  which  in  addition  to  being  premier, 
he  held  the  portfolios  of  minister  of  education 
and  provincial  treasurer.  I  also  at  that  time 
had  returned  to  Alberta. 

The  province  owes  much  to  him  for  the  judgment 
and  discretion  in  breaking  new  ground  and  estab¬ 
lishing  the  government  of  the  province  on  a  solid 
and  substantial  basis.  But  what  was  nearest  to 
his  heart’s  desire  was  the  cause  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  in  his  work  on  that  behalf  that 
the  province  is  especially  indebted  to  him.  Al¬ 
most  as  soon  as  his  government  was  formed  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  establish  the  provincial  university. 

In  the  first  session  the  university  act  was  passed 
and  then  he  proceeded  to  acquire  the  site  on  which 
the  university  buildings  are  situated  and  appointed 
a  president  to  organize  and  conduct  it.  In  his 
selection  of  Dr.  Tory  he  showed  a  judgment  of  the 


^The  Edmonton  Journal,  June  12,  1941,  quoting  Chief 
Justice  Harvey. 
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highest  quality  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
that  a  better  selection  could  have  been  made. 

And  it  is  to  his  judgment  and  Dr.  Tory's  capacity 
for  organization  and  administration  that  the 
province  is  indebted  for  a  university  that  fur¬ 
nishes  instruction  equal  to  that  of  any  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  education  in  Canada  and  which  ranks 
with  the  oldest  and  best.  His  interest  in  the 
university  continued  until  his  death  for  after 
he  ceased  to  be  premier  he  was  for  years  a  member 
of  the  senate  and  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Justice 
Stuart,  the  first  Chancellor,  he  followed  him  in 
that  office  in  which  he  officiated  at  the  con¬ 
vocation  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  My  connection  with 
the  university  during  that  time  brought  us  into 
close  contact. 

In  his  life  both  public  and  private  he  deserved 
and  received  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all,  and  he 
has  established  a  record  that  will  always  be  a 
source  of  pride  to  the  relatives  and  friends  he  has 
left  behind. 

Similar  tributes  were  paid  by  Premier  Aberhart; 
President  of  the  University  of  Alberta  W.A.R.  Kerr;  Mayor 
Fry;  and  Chairman  of  the  University  Board  of  Governors,  H.H. 
Parlee . 


These  tributes  suggest  that  Rutherford  was  a  man  of 
sound  judgment,  as  shown  by  his  selection  of  Dr.  Tory  as  the 
first  President  of  the  University  of  Alberta;  that  he  was  self¬ 
lessly  dedicated  to  the  field  of  higher  education,  as  exem¬ 
plified  by  his  acting  as  Chancellor  of  the  same  university 
and  his  officiating  even  a  few  weeks  before  his  death;  and 
that  he  was  highly  respected  by  all  for  his  community  inter¬ 
ests  and  his  constant  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 


20  ibid. 
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men. 


This  introduction  will  assist,  in  part,  to  explain 
F.G-.  RoeTs  poem,  published  in  the  twelfth  edition  of  the 
Alberta  Poetry  Year  Book,  entitled  TTIn  Mem or i am" ; 

In  Mernor  i  am 

Not  unto  all  men,  in  one  short  life  span 
Though  dowered  with  the  vision  of  the  seer 
To  map  the  unborn  future  bold  and  clear 
Is  given  the  mighty  edifice  to  scan. 

How  oft  the  earlier  leader  of  the  van, 

Who  braved  unchartered  desert  spaces  drear, 

Has  passed  beyond  ere  harvest- time  appear 
To  bring  fruition  of  the  long  dreamed  plan: 

But  here  was  one,  thrice -honored  Architect, 

In  LifeTs  best  lore  a  scholar  deeply  skilled; 

Who  lived  to  view  the  noble  retrospect 
and  see  the  thing  his  wisdom  strove  to  build 
Prudent  in  counsel,  valiant  to  defend  0 

A  trusted  captain,  and  a  steadfast  friend. ^ 

In  1923  his  close  friends,  Hr.  Edmund  Kemper  Broadus, 

first  professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Alberta,  and 

Mrs.  Broadus  dedicated  their  book,  Ant hoi ogy  of  Canadian 

Prose  and  Verse,  to  him. 

The  dedication  reads: 

To  Alexander  Cameron  Rutherford,  who  played  an 
honorable  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  West,  this 
book  is  affectionately  dedicated.^2 


21F.G.  Roe,  "In  Mernor i am,"  Alberta  Poe  try  Ye  ar  Book, 
twelfth  edition,  (Edmonton:  Institute  Press,  1941),  p.  3. 

22E.K.  and  E.H.  Broadus,  A  Book  of  Canadian  Prose 
and  Verse  (Toronto:  Macmillan  and  Co.  Ltd.,  1923)." 
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Summary 

A.C.  Rutherford  was  born  at  Ormond,  Ontario,  1857, 
and  grew  to  manhood  in  a  Scottish,  Baptist  environment.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1884,  and  practised  law  in  Eastern 
Canada  until  1895  when  he  moved  to  Strathcona,  N.W.T.  with 
his  wife  and  two  children.  He  took  an  active  part  in  com¬ 
munity  affairs  and  held  many  public  offices,  while  carrying 
on  his  own  law  practice.  Rutherford  was  highly  respected 
by  his  fellowmen  for  his  integrity  and  selfless  generosity. 

Rutherford  was  Premier,  Provincial  Treasurer  and 
Minister  of  Education  from  1905  to  1910.  He  served  on  the 
University  Senate  for  many  years,  and  was  Chancellor  of  the 
University  from  1927  until  his  death  June  11,  1941. 
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CHAPTER  III 


SOCIAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENTS 
IN  THE  NORTH  WEST  TERRITORIES 
PRIOR  TO  1905 

For  a  better  appreciation  of  Rutherford’s  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  politics  and  education  it  is  necessary,  first,  to 
review  briefly  social  and  economic  conditions  in  the  North 
West  Territories,  and  the  changes  v/hich  took  place  in  these 
areas  prior  to  his  term  of  office  (1905-1910). 

Social  historians  claim  such  changes  to  have  been 
more  crucial  during  the  last  century  (roughly  from  1857,  the 
year  of  Rutherford’s  birth)  than  during  any  other  period  of 
similar  length  in  the  history  of  man.1  For  Canada  these 
years  were  of  special  significance:  this  was  the  period  of 
consolidation  for  the  nation. 

At  the  time  of  Confederation  there  were  four  province 
and  about  three  and  one-half  million  people,  three-quarters 
of  them  living  in  Ontario  and  Quebec*  At  least  four-fifths 
of  the  total  population  was  rural.  The  self-sufficiency  of 
the  farm  and  the  small  community  is  best  illustrated  by 
recalling  that  only  eighteen  per  cent  of  the  labour  force 
was  engaged  in  government,  education,  finance,  the  other 

^-James  T.  Adams,  Frontiers  of  American  Culture  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1944),  pp.  99-108. 
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professions,  and  the  wholesale  and  retail  trades. S 

The  western  expansion  movement  in  Canada  began  about 
1890  and  reached  its  peak  under  Sir  Clifford  Sifton,  the  re¬ 
sourceful  Canadian  Minister  of  the  Interior  from  1896  to 
1905,  who  introduced  an  energetic  immigration  policy.  The 
increase  in  numbers  of  immigrants  resulting  from  this 
policy  during  the  years  1901  to  1905  totalled  252, 401. 

The  great  majority  of  these  immigrants  settled  in 
the  North  West  Territories  and  the  rising  tide  necessitated 
ever-increasing  expenditures  for  education,  public  works, 
and  various  measures  for  the  assistance  and  protection  of 
the  settlers.  In  most  cases  these  new  settlers  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritories  became  pioneers  in  new  areas  of  the  North  West. 

Their  settlements  we re,  however,  too  small  and  too  widely 
scattered  to  bear  the  burdens  which  necessarily  accompanied 

4 

the  opening  up  of  a  new  country. 

5 

In  the  four  provisional  districts  the  main  economic 
consideration  was  the  fact  that  the  chief  concern  of  the 

^Ibia. ,  p.  102 . 

^Annual  Deport ,  Department  of  Interior  1904-1905,  p.  30. 

4u.u.  Lingard,  Territorial  (Government  in  Canada ;  The 
Autonomy  question  in  the  Ola  North-West  Territories  (Toronto : 
University  Press,  1946 ) ,  p.  12. 

The  four  provisional  districts  organized  in  the 
North  West  Territories  in  1882  were  Assiniboia,  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta  and  Athabasca,  covering  an  area  of  536,806  square 
miles.  Ibid. ,  p.  13. 
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Federal  government  seemed  to  be  exploitation  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritorial  domain  for  purely  Federal  rather  than  local  pur- 
6 

poses. 

The  Dominion  government  lands  policy  created  for  the 
Territorial  government  problems  which  it  felt  itself  power¬ 
less  to  solve.  Millions  of  acres  of  land,  excepting  sec- 

7 

tions  eight  and  twenty-six,  were  held  for  homesteads;  the 

odd  numbered  sections  were  granted  to  colonization  railroads. 

By  1896  the  surveyed  area  had  passed  almost  wholly  into  the 

0 

hands  of  railway  companies.  After  this  date,  however,  the 

Dominion  government  discontinued  the  policy  of  making  land 

grants  to  railways;  yet,  because  the  railways  continued  to 

hold  the  odd  numbered  sections7 settlement  was  hindered. 

The  result  was  a  loss  in  revenue  to  the  Territories: 

the  railway  companies,  such  as  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 

escaped  payment  of  a  fair  share  of  the  local  taxation;  their 

holdings,  meanwhile,  were  daily  enhanced  in  value. 

Not  only  did  this  great  corporation,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  enjoy  a  tax  exemption  on  its  lands 
in  the  territories  for  20  years  after  the  grant 
thereof  from  the  Crown,  but  was  forever  free  from 

^Sessional  Papers,  Appendix  to  Journals  ,  N.W. T. 

First  Session  1903,  pp.  10-13. 

^Statistical  Year  Book  of  Canada  for  1904 ,  p .  77. 

8Adam  Shortt  and  Arthur  G.  Doughty  (eds.)  Canada  ^ 

And  Its  Provinces  (Toronto:  Glasgow,  Brook  and  Co.,  1914), 
Yol.  IX,  pp.  150-131. 
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taxation  by  the  Dominion,  or  by  any  province  here¬ 
inafter  to  be  established,  or  by  a  municipal  cor¬ 
poration  therein  in  respects  to  all  its  stations, 
grounds,  workshops,  buildings,  yards  and  rolling 
and  capital  stocks.*- 

X 

During  the  years  1898  to  1904,  Canada  experienced  a 
period  of  unprecedented  prosperity:  the  average  annual  sur¬ 
plus  for  the  seven  years  was  $8,136,708.^  Under  these 
circumstances  the  Territorial  government  found  it  difficult 
to  understand  why  funds  were  not  more  readily  available  to 
the  Territories.  Territorial  revenues  were  inadequate,  and 
few  of  the  members  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  appeared 
interested  in  the  Territories,  save  in  extending  legislative 
jurisdiction.  Lingard  observes  that  financial  considerations 
were  paramount  in  bringing  about  the  demand  for  provincial 
status.11  Both  Liberals  and  Conservatives  of  the  Territories 
resented  federal  control  of  the  natural  resources  and  urged 
Ottawa  to  grant  the  Territories  provincial  autonomy  in  these 
and  other  matters. 

Before  the  1904  Federal  election,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
promised  to  deal  with  the  question  of  autonomy  if  he  were 
returned  to  office.  It  was  no  surprise,  therefore,  that  the 


^Sessional  Papers  ,  Append ix  to  J ou r na  1  s ,  N .  vV « T . 

First  Session  1903,  p.  55. 

■^Statistical  Year  Book  of  Canada  f or  19 0 4 ,  statist icax 
summary  facing  ^TabXe~f  Contents." 

-^Lingard,  ojq.  cit .  ,  p»  20. 
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1905  speech  from  the  throne  committed  Laurier’s  government 
to  take  steps  toward  establishing  autonomy  in  the  Territories. 

At  the  1905  session  of  the  Federal  Parliament  the 
autonomy  bills  were  duly  drawn  up  and  it  was  during  the 
process  of  discussion  of  these  that  the  educational  clauses 
caused  most  controversy.  These  clauses  sought  to  provide 
that  minorities  in  each  province  should  have  power  to  estab¬ 
lish  their  own  schools  and  have  a  share  in  public  monies.  To 
opponents,  the  terms  of  these  clauses  seemed  to  place  too 
severe  restrictions  upon  the  new  provincial  governments  in 

their  task  of  setting  up  the  desired  public  school  systems 

12 

for  the  provinces. 

The  Territorial  Schools . 

In  1905,  the  school  system  in  the  Territories  was 

barely  twenty  years  old.  Until  1884,  the  year  of  the  first 

school  ordinance,  what  schooling  existed  was  provided  by  the 

13 

missionaries  and  controlled  by  religious  institutions.  In 
1867  the  British  North  America  Act  provided  protective 
clauses  for  such  religious  schools  in  the  event  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritories  becoming  provinces: 

93.  In  and  for  each  Province  the  Legislature 
may  exclusively  make  laws  in  relation  to  education, 


ISlbld. ,  pp.  152-160. 

13l.  Goresky,  "The  Beginning  and  Growth  of  the  Alberta 
School  System"  (Unpublished  M.Ed.  thesis,  University  of 
Alberta,  1944),  p.  15. 
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subject  and  according  to  the  following  provisions. 

(1)  Nothing  in  any  such  law  shall  prejudicially 
affect  any  Right  or  Privilege  with  respect  to 
Denominational  Schools  which  any  class  of  Persons 
have  by  law  in  the  Province  at  the  Union.14 

The  North  West  Territories  Act  of  1875,  section  11, 
made  provision  for  the  establishing  of  separate  schools: 

The  Lieutenant-Governor,  by  and  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Council  or  Assembly,  as  the  case  may 
be,  shall  pass  all  necessary  ordinances  in  respect 
to  education;  but  it  shall  therein  be  always  pro¬ 
vided,  that  a  majority  of  the  ratepayers  of  any 
district  or  portion  of  the  North-West  Territories 
may  establish  such  schools  therein  as  they  may 
think  fit,  and  make  the  necessary  assessment  and 
collection  of  rates  therein,  whether  Protestant 
or  Roman  Catholic,  may  establish  separate  schools 
therein,  and  that,  in  such  latter  case,  the  rate¬ 
payers  establishing  such  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic 
separate  schools  shall  be  liable  only  to  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  such  rates  as  they  may  impose  upon  them¬ 
selves  thereof.1^ 

However,  according  to  the  same  act  of  1875,  the  North 

West  Territories  Council  had  no  authority  to  erect  municipal 

corporations  or  districts  with  power  to  assess  for  school 

1 6 

purposes  unless  they  were  part  of  an  electoral  district. 

In  spite  of  these  limitations,  however,  section  11  of 
the  1875  Act  had  actually  established  the  basis  for  a  state 
system  of  education. 


l4Statutes  of  Great  Britain,  Chap.  3,  1867,  Sec.  93(1). 

■^Statutes  of  Canada,  Chap.  49,  1875,  Sec.  11. 

16 An  electoral  district  could  be  formed  only  if  there 
were  one  thousand < adult  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  one 
thousand  square  miles. 
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On  August  6,  1834  the  Council  passed  an  ordinance  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  organization  of  schools  in  the  North  West  Ter¬ 
ritories;  this  ordinance  formally  established  the  educational 
system  of  the  Territories,  and  provided  for  two  classes  of 

schools,  public  and  separate,  either  being  Protestant  or 

17 

Roman  Catholic. 


l^The  terms  public  and  separate  schools  are  clarified 
as  follows: 

Prior  to  Confederation,  religious  differences  influ¬ 
enced  the  development  of  the  school  system  in  Nastern  Canada. 
In  Lower  Canada,  where  the  bulk  of  population  was  French  Roman 
Catholic,  the  English  speaking  minority  insisted  on  having 
its  own  Protestant  schools;  in  Upper  Canada,  where  proportion¬ 
al  religious  affiliations  were  reversed,  the  Roman  Catholics 
insisted  upon  the  same  privilege.  As  a  pro  tec  tive  measure , 
therefore,  the  terms  of  Confederation  stated  that  nothing  in 
any  law  should  affect  the  rights  or  privileges  of  denomina¬ 
tional  schools  which  any  class  of  persons  had,  by  law,  in  the 
province  at  the  time  of  union. 

The  school  system,  established  in  1884  reflected 
the  same  religious  differences.  The  first  school  organized 
in  any  community  was  termed  the  public  school ,  being  a 
Catholic  public  school  where  the  majority  was  Catholic  and 
a  Protestant  public  school  where  the  majority  w as  Protestant. 
Once  a  public  school  system  was  established  the  minority  of 
residents,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic  could  establish 
their  owtl  school,  termed  separate  s chool .  Both  public  and 
separate  schools  received  government  grants,  but  separate 
school  supporters  were  liable  only  to  assessment  of  such  rates 
as  they  impose  upon  themselves.  Because  the  Protestant  pub¬ 
lic  school  came  to  enrol  children  of  all  Christian  and  non- 
Christian  denominations,  in  1886  Protestant  (and  Catholic} 
public  school  districts  were  permitted  to  drop  the  religious 
prefix,  if  they  so  desired.  No  Catholic  public  schools  took 
up  the  option.  With  the  Protestant  public  schools,  the 
change  was  more  of  label  than  of  form.  The  public  school 
continued  to  provide  "Prot estant "  religious  instruction  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  hour  of  the  school  day  with  the  usual  provis-^ 
ion  that  it  must  not  be  compulsory.  In  1892  it  was  decreed 
that  a  separate  school  district  had  to  have  its  boundary, 
coterminus  with  that  of  the  public  scnool  district  in  which 
it  was  located. 
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In  18S6  an  amendment  limited  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  school  district  to  the  area  of  a  public  school  dis¬ 
trict  previously  erected  by  the  majority  of  taxpayers.  At 
the  same  time  two  important  stipulations  were  made:  the 
first  ensured  financial  support  by  levying  taxation  on  all 
owners  of  real  property;  the  second  allowed  for  religious 
instruction  during  the  last  hour  of  the  school  day. 

The  original  ordinance  of  1884  also  established  a 
Board  of  Education,  composed  of  two  sections,  one  Protestant 
and  the  other  homan  Catholic.  Each  section  passed  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  schools  of  its  denomination:  licensing,  teacher 

18 

training,  courses  of  study,  text  books,  and  inspection. 

In  1891,  however,  the  Lieutenant-Governor- in-Council  assumed 
control  over  the  licensing  of  teachers  and  the  appointment 
of  inspectors  for  all  schools. 

A  school  ordinance  of  1892  reaffirmed  the  limitation 
of  the  organization  of  a  separate  school  to  areas  with  prior 
establishment  of  a  public  school;  it  added,  however,  that  the 
boundaries  must  be  coterminous.  Uniform  texts  and  examination 
standards  were  to  apply  to  all  schools. 

The  same  ordinance  established  a  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  to  replace  the  Board  of  Education  that  was  formed 

^Ordinances  of  the  IT  or  th  West  Terri  tories  ,  Fo.  j5 


of  1884 


. 

« 
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in  1884.  This  Council  was  to  consist  of  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  one  of  whom  was  to  be  the  chairman, 
together  with  four  other  appointed  persons,  two  of  them 
Catholic  and  two  Protestant.  This  Council  possessed  power 
not  only  to  appoint  examiners  of  teachers,  inspectors,  a 
superintendent  of  education,  and  other  officials,  but  also 
to  prescribe  the  duties  of  these  appointees;  it  could,  more¬ 
over,  make  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  schools,  the  train¬ 
ing  of  teachers,  the  selection  and  prescriptions  of  textbooks, 

19 

and  all  cases  of  appeals  or  complaints  were  determined  by  it. 

It  is  significant,  however,  that,  since  the  four  appointed 
members  of  this  new  Council  had  no  voting  powers,  the  control 
of  all  schools  was  virtually  vested  in  the  Territorial 
government. 

In  189?  there  were  394  government- controlled  schools 

in  operation;  by  1904  the  number  had  increased  to  917.  The 

number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  these  two  years  was  14,576  and 
20 

41,033.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  Territories  were 

there  more  than  sixteen  separate  schools  in  operation  and  in 

21 

the  year  1905  there  were  only  eleven. 

^Ordinances  of  the  l.orth  west  Territories ,  To.  22 


of  1892. 


2^Lingard,  o£.  cit .  ,  p.  256. 
21Ibid. ,  p.  159. 
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Educational  Problems  in  Autonomy 

Such  was  the  setting  of  the  educational  scene  in  the 
Territories  upon  which  arose  the  1905  storm  of  controversy 
over  the  educational  clauses  in  the  autonomy  acts.  A  four- 
week  crisis  confronted  the  Liberal  government  of  sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier.  The  Prime  Minister  introduced  a  bill  with  a  clause 
declaring  that,  where  a  system  of  separate  schools  was  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  entry  of  that  province  into 
Confederation,  the  same  system  should  continue  in  the  newly 

pp 

created  provinces.  * 

.Resolutions  of  protest  were  passed  by  various  social, 

fraternal,  and  religious  organizations,  while  protracted 

23 

debates  followed  at  Ottawa.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
the  Hon.  0.  Sifton,  resigned  and  non.  W.S.  Yielding,  Minister 


^Debates ,  House  of  Commons  of  Canada ,  1905,  vol.  1, 
Cols.  1451-2. 

23professor  Dyde  of  Queen's  University  commented  on 
the  controversy:  "Both  sides  are  clear  that  the  provinces 
have  rights  and  the  minorities  have  rights,  but  differ  as 
to  the  amount  of  emphasis  to  be  laid  on  each.  Mr.  Borden 
and  Mr.  Haultain  think  that  the  important  feature  of  clause 
93  is  the  exclusive  power  given  to  the  provinces.  They  con¬ 
tend  that  the  B.N.A.  Act  operates  automatically  without  the 
interference  of  the  Dominion,  and  that  any  action  whatsoever 
by  the  Dominion,  even  the  simple  declaration  to  perpetuate  the 
present  school  system  of  the  territories,  is  ultra  vires . 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  of  a  different  mind,  and,  believing 
that  the  B.N.A.  Act  insists  primarily  on  the  rights  of  min¬ 
orities,  proposes  a  bill  to  confirm  them  in  these  rights." 

S.W.  Dyde,  "The  Canadian  Constitution  and  the  School  Question," 
Queen’s  Quarterly  (Kingston:  University  Press,  1905),  Vol. 

XIII,  No.  1,  p.  64. 
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of  Finance,  voiced  his  disapproval.  An  eventual  compromise 
was  effected  in  the  form  of  a  validation  of  the  Territorial 
ordinance  of  1901  in  place  of  the  contentious  clauses  pro¬ 
posed  by  Laurier.  The  clause,  as  amended,  stated: 

Nothing  in  any  law  passed  by  the  province  shall 
prejudicially  affect  any  right  or  privilege  with 
respect  to  separate  schools,  which  any  class  of 
persons  has  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  this  act, 
under  the  terms  of  Chapters  29  and  30  of  the  or¬ 
dinances  of  the  North  West  Territories,  passed  in 
the  year  1901,  or  with  respect  to  religious  in¬ 
struction  in  any  public  or  separate  schools  as 
provided  for  in  the  said  ordinance.24 

It  is  perhaps  ironic  that  the  main  dissensions  over 
the  clauses  had  come  from  Ontario  rather  than  from  the  Ter¬ 
ritories.  In  his  book  The  Liberal  Party  in  Alberta,  Thomas 
suggests  that  the  people  in  the  Territories  were  less  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  school  systems  than  about  the  location  of 
capitals,  the  drawing  of  the  Alber ta-Saskatchewan  boundary 
line,  and  the  question  of  the  public  lands.25  While  main¬ 
taining  the  right  of  the  minority  to  separate  schools,  the 
compromise  ensured  that  they  would  be  under  provincial  con¬ 
trol;  this  secured  the  assent  of  the  Territorial  members. 
"The  compromise  certainly  saved  the  Liberals,  though  whether 


24Statutes  of  Canada ,  Chap.  3,  1905,  Sec.  17. 

25L.G.  Thomas,  The  Liberal  Party  in  Alberta;  A  His¬ 
tory  of  Politics  from  lW5-TJZT~tTor onto :~~Univ e r s iliy  Press, 

l959)~p.  16. 
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p  fi 

the  controversy  need  ever  have  arisen  nay  be  quest ioned. n 

Neither  Protestants  nor  Roman  Catholics  were  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied  with  the  settlement  of  the  separate  school 
question,  but  the  political  storm  subsided.  The  legislation 
withheld  from  the  people  in  the  newly  foimed  provinces  the 
right  to  choose  their  own  educational  system;  the  provincial 
governments  meanwhile  were  morally  bound  to  perpetuate  the 
separate  schools. 

Summary 

The  Province  of  Alberta  was  created  in  1905  by  an 
act  of  the  Federal  government  led  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 

The  members  of  the  Territorial  government  at  Regina,  had 
agitated  for  autonomy  because  the  rapid  increase  of  immigra¬ 
tion  to  Western  Canada  required  funds  greater  than  the  Federal 
government  was  willing  to  supply.  To  the  Territorial  mem¬ 
bers  the  Dominion  government  appeared  uninterested  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Territories;  millions  of  acres  of  land  were 
withheld  from  settlement,  surveyed  areas  had  passed  almost 
wholly  into  the  hands  of  railway  companies,  natural  resources 
were  controlled  by  the  Federal  government,  and  although  the 
Federal  government  announced  large  surpluses,  Territorial 
revenues  were  inadequate. 


26 


Ibid .  ,  P •  9 . 
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When  the  autonomy  bills  were  introduced  the  main 
controversy  arose  over  the  school  system  for  the  Territories. 
This  came  about  as  a  result  of  restrictions  placed  upon  the 
setting  up  of  public  schools;  the  h.L.A.  Act  had  established 
that  the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  any  class  of  per¬ 
sons  with  respect  to  denominational  schools,  at  the  time  of 
union,  could  not  be  affected.  In  contrast  to  this  the 
Conservatives  (and  some  Liberals)  believed  that  the  B.N.A. 

Act  gave  the  power  for  the  provinces  to  decide  for  themselves 
the  issue  of  separate  schools.  A  compromise  was  reached 
validating  the  ordinance  of  1901  that  placed  the  separate 
schools  under  Provincial  control,  and  withheld  from  the  people 
in  the  new  provinces  the  right  to  choose  their  own  oducati onal 
system.  In  this  way,  public  and  separate  schools  were  firm¬ 
ly  established  in  the  Alberta  Act  of  1905. 


•  •  - 
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CHAPTER  IV 


PREMIER  RUTHERFORD 

Territorial  Representative 

Just  one  year  after  coming  West,  Rutherford  made 
his  first  bid  for  political  office  in  the  189  6  Edmonton 
by-election.  He  was  defeated  in  that  year  and  again  in  the 
Territorial  general  election  of  1898  by  the  same  opponent, 
Mathew  McCauley.  His  political  career,  therefore,  had  its 
real  beginning  when  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  newly 
created  Strathccna  electorate  in  the  1902  Territorial 
election.  In  his  first  session,  Rutherford  was  named 
Deputy  Speaker,  a  position  he  retained  until  the  formation 
of  the  province  in  1905. 

Rutherford  served  on  many  committees  in  the  Territor¬ 
ial  Assembly.  His  first  committee  was  convened  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  constitutional  and  financial  position  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritories.  He  also  served  on  the  education  committee  with 
McDonald,  Fisher,  Wallace,  DeVeber,  Maul  tain  and  LlacKay. 

In  1904  he  became  a  member  of  the  library  committee.  Com¬ 
mittee  work,  however,  did  not  preoccupy  Rutherford  to  the 
extent  of  neglecting  his  obligations  to  the  local  voters, 
and  his  interest  in  political  affairs  paved  the  way  for  his 
election  as  Premier  of  Alberta  in  1905. 


Rutherford  was  not  outstanding  as  an  orator,  but  what 
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he  had  to  say  carried  great  weight.  A  staff  writer  for  the 
legislative  library  in  1907  has  this  to  say  about  Rutherford's 
speaking  ability: 

The  Premier  won  out  his  first  political  campaign 
in  1902  by  no  flights  of  oratory,  but  by  solid  worth 
of  character,  his  trueness  and  strength.  viking-like 
he  prefers  action  to  words.  in  public  life  he  never 
writes  out  a  speech,  making  only  a  study  of  his  sub¬ 
ject  and  then  saying  brief ly--del iberately,  and  some¬ 
times  hesitatingly  just  what  he  believes  on  that 
subject,  it  is  this  note  of  belief  and  earnestness, 
and  expression  of  the  man  himself,  that  makes  his 
brief  speeches  so  well  worth  listening  to  and  so  con¬ 
vincing.  1 


Party  Leader 

In  August  of  1905  the  Liberal  party  held  a  convention 
in  Calgary  to  select  a  president,  who,  it  was  conceded,  most 
surely  would  become  the  first  premier  of  the  new  province. 

The  Liberals  were  in  office  in  Ottawa  and  since  the  election 
was  to  be  conducted  along  partisan  lines  it  was  considered 
likely  that  a  Liberal  would  be  asked  to  become  premier. 

A  prominent  Territorial  politician  who  was  a  poten¬ 
tially  strong  contender  for  office  as  the  first  premier  was 
Frank  Oliver.  When  Peter  Talbot,  Liberal  Member  of  Parliament 
for  Strathcona,  asked  Oliver  if  he  would  be  a  candidate  for 
the  premiership,  Oliver  disclosed  that  what  he  wanted  was 


■^"Premier  A.C.  Rutherford1’  (Unpublished  biographical 
sketch,  [n.n.j  ,  Provincial  Library  Archives,  1907  ),  p.  3. 
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the  federal  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  vacant  since  Clifford 
Sifton's  resignation  on  February  27.  Oliver's  ambition  was 
achieved  April  8,  1905,  when  he  received  his  appointment  as 

3 

Minister  of  the  Interior.  Talbot  could  have  been  the  first 
premier  but  he  hoped  for  an  appointment  to  the  Senate,  a 
position  he  attained  but  not  until  1906.  With  Oliver  and 
Talbot  out  of  the  running,  Rutherford  was  the  strongest 
Liberal  candidate.2 3 4 * 6  In  writing  to  Rutherford  Talbot  said: 
"Oliver  and  I  have  named  you.  No  Liberal,"  continued  Tal- 

5 

bot ,  rather  tactlessly,  "stands  out  predominantly." 

On  August  13,  1905  at  the  Liberal  convention  Alex¬ 
ander  Rutherford  was  chosen  party  leader. 

The  Strathcona  Plaindealer  published  this  statement: 

It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Mr.  Rutherford 
will  be  called  upon  to  form  a  government  for  the 
province  of  Alberta,  and  upon  him  will  devolve  the 
responsibility  of  leading  the  Liberal  forces  in 
the  first  election. ° 

George  Hedley  Vicars  Bulyea,  who  had  been  for  some 
years  a  member  of  the  Territorial  executive  caincil,  was 

2L.G.  Thomas,  The  Liberal  Party  in  Alb erta;  A  His- 
tory  of  Politics  from  1905-1921  (Toronto:  University  Press, 
1959 )  ,  p.  16. 

3  Ibid. 

4 Ibid.  ,  p.  17. 

3Ibid. ,  p.  15 . 


6 The  Strathcona  ?laindealer ,  August  11,  1905. 
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appointed  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Alberta  on  August  25,  1905. 
The  Lieutenant  Governor  called  upon  Rutherford  to  form  a  new 
government.  Rutherford,  then,  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  premier  of  the  province  of  Alberta. 


Premiership 

On  September  1,  1905,  Alberta  was  formally  raised 
from  its  subordinate  position  as  a  territory  to  a  fully 
organized  province,  a  self-governing  responsible  part  of 
the  Canadian  Confederation.  The  newly  installed  Lieutenant 
Governor,  Bulyea,  announced  that  he  had  called  upon  Alexan¬ 
der  Cameron  Rutherford  of  Strathcona,  to  form  the  first 
government. 

The  choice  that  placed  Premier  Rutherford  at 
the  helm  was  a  happy  one.  His  training  in  lav/ 
and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  western  affairs 
quietly  absorbed  during  several  years  of  resi¬ 
dence  there,  fitted  him  for  his  new  position  in 
the  Executive,  while  his  native  earnestness  and 
rugged  sincerity,  his  depth  of  sympathy  and  toler¬ 
ant  nature  recommended  him  generally.  By  tempera¬ 
ment  and  training  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  for 
leading  the  young  province  on  a  path  of  useful 
steady  development.7 


Inauguration  Day 

The  Territorial  government  selected  committees  to  be 
in  charge  of  inaugural  ceremonies  for  each  of  the  new  provinces. 
The  Alberta  Inaugural  Committee  was  made  up  of  Mayor  K.W. 


7ttPremier  A.C.  Rutherford”  (Unpublished  biographical 
sketch,  fn.n.j  ,  Provincial  Library  Archives ,  1907),  p.3. 
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McKenz ie ,  Mr .  Shor  t  and  Mr .  A. C.  Hut  he r f or d . 

The  latter* s  presence  on  the  committee  might  account 
for  his  absence  from  the  ceremonies  themselves.  Rutherford 
was  not  installed  as  Premier  until  September  2,  the  day 
following  the  inauguration  of  the  province. 

The  First  Cabinet 

Shortly  after  the  inauguration  ceremonies,  Alexander 
Rutherford  proceeded  to  select  his  cabinet.  Significantly, 
the  premier  chose  for  himself  the  portfolios  of  Minister  of 
Education  and  Provincial  Treasurer.  Charles  Wilson  Cross 
filled  the  position  of  Attorney- General .  William  Henry 
Cushing  of  Calgary  was  given  the  portfolio  of  Public  Works. 

In  response  to  many  strong  requests  from  Medicine  Hat,  Ruther¬ 
ford  chose  ’William  Thomas  Finlay  to  be  the  Minister  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  Lethbridge  representative  was  George  DeVeber,  who 
became  the  Minister  without  portfolio. 

Rutherford* s  inexperience  and  lack  of  tact  in  choos¬ 
ing  a  cabinet  is  perhaps  shown  by  the  fact  that  all  his  cab¬ 
inet  ministers  were  Protestant,  English  speaking  members. 

Dr.  G.F.  McNally* s  appraisal  of  Rutherford's  political  sagac¬ 
ity  is  significant:  f*He  was  a  man  of  fine  quality,  a  Christian 

Q 

gentleman  but  not  wise  in  the  way  of  politics.”  In  spite  of  an 

^Statement  by  G.F.  McNally,  personal  interview,  Feb¬ 
ruary  4,  1960. 
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apparent  lack  of  political  wisdom  he  managed  to  form  friend¬ 
ships  easily,  and  an  editorial  in  The  Strathcona  Pla indealer 
gives  an  indication  of  his  popularity  in  his  home  town  at 
the  time  when  he  was  chosen  leader  of  the  Liberal  party. 

Strathcona  is  proud  to  number  among  her  citi¬ 
zens  one  called  to  so  distinguished  a  duty  as  that 
of  organizing  the  first  government  of  the  new 
province.  Mr.  Rutherford  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  honor  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  him  as 
a  tribute  to  his  integrity  and  qualifications  as 
a  public  man.  His  modesty  and  retiring  disposi¬ 
tion  are  too  well  known  to  require  comment  and  it 
is  well  known  that  from  the  beginning  of  his  pub¬ 
lic  career  to  the  present  time  Mr.  Rutherford 
has  been  pushed  into  positions  of  political  pro¬ 
minence  by  his  friends  who  recognize  his  qualifi¬ 
cations.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Federal  election 
he  was  first  choice  of  the  Liberals  from  one  end 
of  the  Strathcona  constituency  to  the  other  but 
declined  absolutely  the  honor  then  thrust  upon 
him,  an  honor  which  went  to  Peter  Talbot.  Again 
he  is  called  by  his  fellows  to  come  up  higher, 
yes  higher  than  before.  His  special  qualifications 
for  the  office  of  first  minister  make  it  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  province  that  he 
accept  the  responsibility  now  about  to  be  conferred 
upon  him. ^ 


The  First  Provincial  Election 

Preparations  were  soon  under  way  for  the  election  of 
the  legislature.  Voting  was  set  for  November  9.  Richard 
Bedford  Bennett  of  Calgary  became  the  Conservative  leader 
and  opened  his  campaign  on  September  19  in  Ross  Hall,  Strath¬ 
cona.  He  attacked  the  Alberta  Act  for  its  school  clauses 
and  its  reservation  of  jurisdiction  over  natural  resources  to 


9 The  Strathcona  Plaindealer ,  August  11,  1905. 
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the  Federal  government.  Of  the  1905  political  campaign, 

W.A.  Griesbach,  the  Conservative  candidate  for  Edmonton  has 
written : 

The  Cabinet  Ministers  were  a  group  of  amic¬ 
able  nobodies.  Premier  Rutherford  was,  I  think, 
a  pretty  sound  man,  somewhat  out  of  his  depth. 

This  opinion  must  be  recognized  as  that  of  a  political 
opponent,  but  even  its  grudging  terms  appear  to  place  the 
Premier  in  higher  esteem  than  that  of  his  ministers. 

The  electoral  result  was  an  almost  clean  sweep  for 
the  Liberals:  only  two  seats  out  of  twenty-five  were  won  by 
the  Conservatives  v/ith  narrow  margins.  In  Calgary,  Bennett 
was  defeated  by  Cushing  by  a  majority  of  twenty-nine .  Bennett 
claimed  that  the  province  had  been  carried  by  the  Liberals 
through  the  support  they  had  received  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
voters  and  those  of  foreign  extraction.^ 

The  size  of  the  Liberal  majority  in  the  first  legis¬ 
lature  smoothed  the  path  of  government.  There  were  only  two 
members  in  the  opposition  and  they  were  personal  opponents 

^W.A.  Griesbach,  I  Remember  (Toronto;  The  Ryerson 
Press,  1946),  p.  332. 

llj.C.  Hopkins,  The  Canadian  Annual  Review  (Toronto: 
The  Annual  Review  Publishing  Co.,  1905) ,  p.  241.  _  R.B.  Ben¬ 
nett  made  this  statement  in  an  interview  at  St.  John,  N.B. 
December  23,  1905. 
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before  the  end  of  the  first  session."**2  In  the  opinion  of 
Albert  John  Robertson,  Conservative  member  from  High  River, 
his  colleague,  Cornelius  Hiebert,  representing  Rosebud,  was 
too  friendly  to  the  government. 

Work  of  the  First  Legislature 

The  first  day  of  the  first  legislative  session  was 
held  in  the  Thistle  Rink  on  March  15,  1906.  The  remainder 
of  the  first  session  was  held  in  the  newly  constructed 
McKay  Avenue  School. 

The  new  premier  set  himself  to  work,  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  his  colleagues,  to  carry  out  the  policies  announced 

13 

in  their  campaign.  There  were  plenty  of  problems  facing 
the  young  government:  the  building  of  roads,  bridges,  schools; 
the  welfare  of  agriculture;  taxation  of  railway  corporations; 
and  the  establishment  of  a  university.  The  big  job  of  the 
first  government,  of  course,  was  the  organization  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  new  province,  initiating  the  program  of 
development  for  the  new  political  unit. 

Rutherford  chose  men  from  the  official  staff  of  the 

^The  Edmonton  Bulletin ,  January  29  ,  1907  stated: 
"During  the  contest  in  the  recent  by-election  in  G-liechen,  the 
member  from  Rosebud,  the  colleague  of  the  leader  of  the  op¬ 
position,  showed  he  was  anxious  for  another  leader.” 

ISfhe  Liberal  Platform  is  found  in  Appendix  B,  p.  141. 
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Territorial  government  to  serve  as  deputy  ministers  in  the 
new  province  of  Alberta.  John  Stocks,  who  served  as  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works  in  Regina,  became  Deputy  Min¬ 
ister  of  Public  Works;  D.S.  McKenzie,  who  served  as  Chief 
Clerk  in  the  Department  of  Education  in  Regina,  became  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Education;  deorge  Harcourt,  who  served 
as  Superintendent  of  Agricultural  Institutes  at  Regina,  be¬ 
came  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

The  Choice  of  the  Provincial  Capital 

One  of  the  first  political  issues  that  faced  Ruther¬ 
ford  was  the  choosing  of  a  permanent  capital.  Edmonton  had 
originally  been  chosen  the  provisional  capital  by  the 
Federal  government;  on  April  27,  1906,  Edmonton  was  formal¬ 
ly  designated  the  capital  city  of  Alberta.  Cushing,  from 
Calgary,  moved  "that  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  City 

of  Calgary  should  be  the  permanent  capital  of  the  province 

14 

of  Alberta."  The  motion  was  defeated  sixteen  to  eight  in 
favor  of  Edmonton.  The  Strathcona  Pla indealer  states  that 
the  result  was  a  foregone  conclusion  both  in  the  House  and 
out  of  it;  that  advocates  of  Calgary  spoke  with  the  mildness 
and  half-heartedness  of  men  who  knew  they  were  losing  a  game; 
and  that  the  Edmonton  members  spoke  in  the  careless  manner 


l4The  Edmonton  Journal,  March  20,  1906. 
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that  indicated  they  knew  the  game  was  theirs  and  speeches 
were  unnecessary.1^ 

The  Parliament  Buildings 

Two  possible  sites  for  the  Parliament  Buildings  were 

suggested:  one  was  the  Old  Hudson  Bay  fort  on  the  north  bank 

of  the  Saskatchewan  River;  the  other  was  the  corner  of  118 

Street  and  Jasper  Avenue.  Rutherford,  who  was  responsible 

for  the  final  selection  of  the  site,  chose  the  Hudson  Bay 

fort  grounds  because  they  possessed  a  historical  background, 

provided  a  good  vantage  point  up  and  down  river,  and  were 

spacious  enough  to  provide  for  a  park  area.  The  premier 

visited  the  Legislative  eapitol  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 

1 6 

before  the  plans  for  Alberta’s  buildings  were  prepared;  °as 
a  result,  Alberta’s  Legislative  Buildings  conform  in  a  gener¬ 
al  way  to  the  eapitol  at  St.  Paul.  Granite  for  the  base  and 
steps  of  the  building  was  shipped  from  Vancouver  island, 
whereas  the  main  structure  was  to  be  of  Alberta  sandstone. 
Work  commenced  in  August  of  1907  and  the  cornerstone  laying 
ceremony  took  place  October  1,  1909  with  Earl  Grey  officiat¬ 
ing.  The  first  Legislative  Assembly  to  meet  in  the  new 
building  convened  November  30,  1911. 


15 The  Strathcona  Pla indealer t  April  27 ,  1906. 

l6Statement  by  Mrs .  S.H.  McCuaig,  personal  inter¬ 
view,  Summer,  1960. 
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Acts  of  Legislation 

Important  measures  of  legislation  which  were  enacted 
during  Rutherford’s  term  of  office  as  premier  included  a 
complete  revision  of  the  Territorial  law  on  real  property, 
taxation  of  the  right  of  way  of  railways,  bonus ing  the 
sugar  beet  industry,  and  an  act  to  enable  municipalities  to 
establish  and  operate  telephones.  An  important  public 
measure  in  1907  was  the  decision  of  the  government  to  build 
rural  and  trunk  telephone  lines  to  protect  the  public  from 
what  the  government  alleged  was  the  monopoly  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company. 

Rutherford  and  Railways 

Even  more  popular  with  the  general  public  was  the 
taxation  of  railways  which  was  regarded  as  a  measure  aimed 
particularly  at  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  which 
had  enjoyed  exemption  from  taxation  since  its  incorporation 
in  1881.  The  law  was  contested  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  Company  in  the  courts  and  was  held  intra  v ires ,  only  with 
respect  to  the  Company’s  branch  lines. 

Another  railway  question  brought  about  Rutherford’s 
political  downfall.  Men  of  every  political  complexion  began 
to  demand  railways  in  Alberta,  and  in  1908  Rutherford  stated 
his  railway  policy: 

I  intend  to  establish  a  Department  of  Railways, 
and  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  important  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  government,  and  one  which  I  will  per- 


. 
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sonally  look  after. 

It  is  very  plain  that  the  next  stage  of  progress 
in  this  province  and  the  development  of  its  real 
possibilities  will  depend  mainly  upon  railway  exten¬ 
sion.  Mow  the  great  need  of  the  province  is  rail¬ 
ways.  Men  will  not  build  railways  in  a  new  country, 
however,  without  some  government  assistance.  They 
will  demand  their  bonds  be  guaranteed,  and  the  only 
source  to  which  they  can  look  for  this  help  in  Alber¬ 
tan  lines  are  the  Federal  government  and  our  own. 

We  have  been  for  some  time ,  asking  the  Federal 
government  to  extend  their  assistance,  and  we  will 
continue  to  do  so.  But  if  Ottawa  will  not  help  us, 
then  we  will  do  it  ourselves.  The  railways  must  be 
built. 

Throughout  1909,  the  Rutherford  government  appeared  to  be 
as  strongly  entrenched  in  power  as  it  had  been  since  its 
sweeping  victory  at  the  first  election  following  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  province.  In  its  second  appeal  to  the  voters 
in  March,  1909,  the  Liberal  government,  with  its  slogan 
"Rutherford,  Reliability  and  Railways,"  was  sustained  in  the 
provincial  election  by  returning  thirty-seven  supporters  to 
three  for  the  opposition. 

One  of  the  lines  included  in  its  railway  policy  brought 
down  at  the  winter  session  of  the  legislature  was  the  Alberta 
and  (dreat  Waterways,  to  be  built  from  Edmonton  to  Fort  I.IcMu r- 
ray.  Authority  v.Tas  given  for  the  guaranteeing  of  the  bonds 
of  the  railway,  which  were  to  carry  five  per  cent  interest, 
to  the  extent  of  ^20,000  a  mile  and  also  of  the  cost  of  the 
Edmonton  terminals  which  was  limited  to  ^4000,000.  The  mile- 
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Thomas,  op .  cit . ,  p»  60. 
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age  was  not  to  exceed  350. 

W.B.  Clarke,  a  Kansas  City  banker,  was  the  promoter. 

He  had  purchased  a  Dominion  charter  for  the  line  to  Fort 
McMurray,  which  J.K.  Cornwall  secured  in  1905,  and  then 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Alberta  government.  This 
charter  was  eventually  abandoned. 

The  Alberta  and  Great  Waterways  bill  went  through 
without  criticism,  as  did  those  providing  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  other  lines.  However,  during  the  1909  election 
campaign,  R.B.  Bennett,  v/ho  was  a  successful  candidate  in 
Calgary,  attacked  the  Alberta  and  Great  Waterways  project. 

He  denounced  it  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  launched  simply 
for  the  benefit  of  Edmonton  and  that  there  were  not  fifty 
people  to  the  mile  in  the  territory  to  be  traversed. 

In  May,  Clarke  arranged  in  London  with  the  Morgan 
firm  for  the  sale  of  ^7,400,000  of  bonds;  the  sale,  however, 
was  finally  completed  in  New  York  on  November  1.  He  stated 
that  the  bonds  had  been  sold  at  par.  They  were,  however, 
offered  for  public  subscription  on  November  9  by  the  Morgan 
house  at  110,  and  were  over  subscribed. 

A  few  days  later  the  Financial  Post  asked  why  the 
rate  should  have  been  five  per  cent  when  Alberta  four  per 
cents  were  selling  at  just  under  par.  The  $7, 400, 000  was 
deposited  in  Edmonton  banks  to  the  government’s  credit  and 
an  early  start  in  grading  operations  was  promised. 
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The  Defeat  of  the  Hut herf ord  Adminis trat ion 

The  first  rumors  that  Premier  Rutherford  was  having 
trouble  with  Liberal  members  of  the  legislature  were  heard 
just  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  session  in  February,  1910. 
Some  members  had  objected  to  the  course  taken  in  connection 
with  the  Alberta  and  Great  Waterways  Railway  and  there  had 
even  been  a  rupture  in  the  cabinet  over  it. 

The  premier  read  a  letter  to  the  house  on  February 
17,  that  he  had  received  from  the  Minister  of  Public  Works. 
Cushing  tendered  his  resignation  because  he  was  not  in 
accord  with  the  manner  in  which  the  railway  policy,  ’’especial¬ 
ly  the  part  guaranteeing  of  the  bonds  of  the  A.  and  G.W. ,” 

l  ft 

had  been  handled.  °  Cushing  insisted  that  this  transaction 
had  been  put  through  without  his  knowledge  or  consent  and 

19 

"utterly  failed  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  province.” 

Rutherford  accepted  the  resignation  but  told  Cushing 
that  he  (Cushing)  must  have  forgotten  that  the  proposed  agree¬ 
ment  was  gone  over  carefully  by  the  cabinet  before  the  Alber¬ 
ta  and  Great  Waterways  finances  were  arranged  and  that  Cush¬ 
ing  v/as  present  at  the  meeting. 

At  the  debate  Cushing  insisted  that  he  was  not  present 
when  the  cabinet  approved  the  arrangements.  Cushing  was  so 

^-8 The  Edmonton  Journal,  October  6,  1948.  (A.B.  Watt 

described  the  end  of  the  Rutherford  regime). 
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sure  that  the  road  could  be  built  with  the  same  specifica¬ 
tions,  for  §12,000  a  mile,  in  place  of  the  arranged  §20,000 
a  mile,  that  he  offered  to  put  up  a  §500,000  bond  to  prove 
his  point.  J.H.  Boyle,  Liberal  member  for  Sturgeon,  pre¬ 
sented  a  resolution  which  called  for  the  expropriation  of 
the  railway  and  for  its  construction  to  be  proceeded  with  by 
a  commission  of  three  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  legis¬ 
lature. 

The  debate  continued  for  several  days  and  drew  much 
attention  from  the  citizens  that  crowded  into  the  small  area 
at  the  back  part  of  the  Assembly  room  in  the  Terrace  build¬ 
ing.  Attorney  General  cross  and  Premier  Rutherford  defended 
the  contract.  Bennett,  leader  of  the  opposition,  did  not 
enter  the  debate  until  March  2  at  which  time  he  subjected 
the  transactions  to  close  analysis  and  bitter  attack  in  a  five 
hour  speech.  He  claimed  Clarke  and  his  associates  had  lined 
their  pockets  with  the  difference  between  par  for  the  bonds 
and  the  110  which  the  Morgan  firm  received. 

A  non-confidence  vote  was  taken  in  place  of  Boyle's 
original  resolution.  Twelve  Liberals  voted  against  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  was  sustained  by  twenty- three  to  fifteen. 

Cross  and  W.A.  Buchanan  sent  in  their  resignations;  Buchanan 
later  reconsidered,  but  Cross  refused  to  withdraw  his. 

Report  of  a  Royal  Commission 

The  supreme  court,  acting  on  a  resolution  proposed 
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by  the  premier  appointed  a  commission  composed  of  Hon.  D.L. 
Scott,  Hon.  Horace  Harvey  and  Hon.  N.D.  Beck.20  The  com¬ 
mission  held  its  sittings  in  the  court  room  in  the  San di son 
block  on  Jasper  Avenue.  W.L.  Walsh  was  the  chief  counsel  for 
the  commission;  R.B.  Bennett  and  H.H.  Parlee  acted  for  six¬ 
teen  members  of  the  legislature,  P.J.  Nolan  and  O.M.  Biggar 
for  the  government,  and  M.A.  Robson  of  Winnipeg  for  the  com¬ 
pany.  Clarke  refused  to  come  to  Edmonton  and  Robson  with¬ 
drew  as  his  counsel. 

Mr.  Justice  Scott  and  Mr.  Justice  Harvey  found  that 
some  of  the  facts  adduced  might  "reasonably  give  rise  to 
the  suspicion  that  they  have  been  actuated  by  some  other 
motive  than  regard  for  the  interests  it  was  their  duty  to 


20The  preamble  of  the  Royal  Commission  Report  is 
worded  as  follows : "Resolved  that  a  commission  be  appointed 
to  enquire  whether  any,  and  if  any,  which  officer  or  officers 
of  the  government  or  member  of  members  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Province  were  or  are  interested,  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  by  themselves  or  through  others,  in  the  erection, 
incorporation  or  organization  of  the  Alberta  and  Great 
Waterways  Railway  Company,  or  in  the  making  of  or  entering 
into  or  carrying  out  of  a  certain  contract  between  the 
Government  of  the  Province  and  the  Alberta  and  Great  Water¬ 
ways  Railway  Company,  or  the  guaranteeing  of  the  Province 
of  the  securities  of  the  said  Company,  or  the  sale  thereof, 
or  in  the  proceeds  of  or  in  the  amount  realized  from  the 
disposition  or  sale  of  the  said  securities  or  otherwise 
howsoever  in  connection  with  the  said  Company,  and  to  report 
thereon  for  the  information  of  the  Legislature."  Rep  or  t  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Alberta  and  Great  Waterways 
Railway  Qo~  (Edmonton,  Government  Printer,  1910),  p.  1. 
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21 

protect. TT  but  they  added  that  these  facts  were  consistent 

with  other  conclusions,  and  they  went  on  to  point  out  that 

Rutherford  and  Cross  had  made  explicit  denials.  Accordingly 

the  report  ended,  "it  can  only  be  said  that,  in  the  opinion  of 

your  commissioners,  the  evidence  does  not  warrant  the  finding 

that  there  was  or  is  such  personal  interest  on  the  part  of 

Mr.  Rutherford  or  mr.  Cross  as  had  been  suggested  by  the 

99 

words  of  the  resolution  of  the  assembly." 

Mr.  Justice  Beck  held  that  Cushing  had  a  knowledge 

of  all  important  steps  in  the  affair.  Rutherfordrs  and 

Cross*  explanation  fully  satisfied  him  that  "though  in  some 

instances,  the  wisdom  of  their  course  may  be  doubtful,  their 

23 

motives  and  intentions  were  honest." 

The  report  from  the  Royal  Commission  was  not  in  fact 

responsible  for  Rutherford*s  resignation  as  Premier,  which 

took  place  before  the  Commission  had  brought  down  a  report. 

Thomas  points  out  the  events  that  led  to  the  actual  letter  of 

24 

resignation.  The  information  given  at  the  Commission  hear¬ 
ings  was  printed  in  the  newspapers  and  some  editorials  were 

21Ibid. ,  p.  36. 

22Ibid. ,  p.  37. 

22Ibid . ,  p.  57. 

24Thomas,  0£.  ci t .  ,  pp.  87-91. 
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written  in  a  manner  unfavorable  to  Rutherford.  The  fact  that 
A.  and  G.W.  President  Clarke  failed  to  appear  at  the  hear¬ 
ings,  led  many  people  to  believe  the  Alberta  and  Great  Water¬ 
ways  agreement  was  of  a  suspicious  nature.  The  Edmonton 
Journal ,  April  6,  1910  asked,  "were  the  members  of  government 
simple  innocents  whom  Clarke  worked  through  their  credulity, 
or  were  they  in  on  it  with  him?"  To  Scott,  Premier  of  Sask¬ 
atchewan,  bulyea  expressed  his  doubts  of  Rutherford's  wisdom 
in  handling  the  Alberta  and  Great  Waterways  contract.  Talbot 
was  sent  from  Ottawa  to  investigate  the  trouble  in  Alberta 
and  recommended  that  Chief  Justice  Arthur  L.  Sifton  take 
over  the  reins  of  government,  by  May  17,  1910  bulyea  had 
completed  all  arrangements  for  Sifton  to  become  Premier,  but 
the  fact  that  by  May  25  Rutherford  had  not  yet  submitted  his 
resignation  caused  bulyea  much  concern.  Thomas  writes: 

Bulyea  spent  a  sleepless  night,  and  by  morning 
had  decided  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  force  Ruther¬ 
ford's  hand.  However  the  Premier's  supporters  had 
themselves  taken  action  and  his  resignation  was  in 
Bulyea' s  hands  by  eleven.^5 

Rutherford's  resignation  was  read  in  the  house  May 
26,  1910: 

Owing  to  the  dissensions  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  the  Legislature,  I  have  consider¬ 
ed  it  advisable  in  the  interests  of  the  Liberal 
party  of  Alberta  to  tender  my  resignation  as 
Premier. 


25Ibid. ,  p.  90. 

2®The  admonton  Journal ,  October  6,  19  48. 
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It  was  R.B.  Bennett,  silvery-tongued  orator,  that 
did  much  to  cause  Rutherford’s  government  to  tumble.  Bennett 
arrived  on  a  special  train  from  Calgary  on  March  2,  1910. 

His  five -hour  speech  examined  the  political  affairs  of  the 


day  to  such  an  extent  that  he  "had  succeeded  in  surrounding 

one  of  the  most  important  members  of  the  government  with  an 

27 

aura  of  suspicion.” 


Bennett’s  speech  of  Wednesday,  March  2,  won 
plaudits  even  from  the  Bulle tin ,  which  seldom  found 
much  to  admire  in  the  junior  member  for  Calgary. . . . 
Arriving  by  special  train  and  elegantly  attired, 
he  began  to  speak  at  five  in  the  afternoon;  except 
for  a  two  hour  adjournment  he  held  his  hearers 
spellbound  till  midnight.  He  was  not  sparing  with 
his  charges  against  the  government  and,  as  the 
Bulletin  pointed  out,  no  one  was  better  qualified 
to  press  such  charges,  for  he  was  an  able  railway 
corporation  lawyer  and  ’an  expert  on  the  history 
and  experiences  of  railways. 


Years  later  Bennett  and  Rutherford  became  close 


friends.  Of  the  particular  incident  where  he  spoke  for  five 
hours  criticizing  Rutherford’s  government,  Bennett,  in  later 
years  said  to  S.H.  McCuaig : "Stanley ,  I’m  not  proud  of  the 
part  I  played  in  Alberta  against  your  fat  her- in-lav/.  Your 
father-in-law  was  an  honest  man  but  over  his  head  in  politics 
Rutherford  completed  his  term  of  office  as  a  private 


27Thomas,  o£.  cit. ,  p.  79.  (The  reference  is  to 
C.W.  Cross). 

28 Ibid.  ,  p.  77  f. 

29Statement  by  S.H.  McCuaig,  personal  interview, 
June  10,  1960. 
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member  and  was  defeated  in  the  1913  provincial  election. 
During  the  First  World  War  a  union  government  managed  Canad¬ 
ian  affairs  at  Ottawa  and  Rutherford  tended  to  be  a  Liberal- 
Conservative.  In  later  years  he  associated  more  closely 
with  the  Conservatives  but  his  active  political  career 
ended  in  1910. 

Summary 

Rutherford  became  a  member  of  the  Territorial  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly  in  1902  and  assumed  the  role  of  House 
speaker;  when  the  newly  created  Province  of  Alberta  was 
formed  in  1905,  he  was  called  upon  to  form  the  first  govern¬ 
ment.  Rutherford’s  choice  of  cabinet  members  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  politically  tactful:  all  were  Protestant,  English- 
speaking  members. 

Edmonton  was  chosen  as  the  provincial  capital  and 
elaborate  parliament  buildings  were  planned. 

Rutherford  became  involved  in  the  Alberta  and  G-reat 
Waterways  scandal  and  resigned  as  premier  May  26,  1910.  A 
Royal  Commission  found  no  evidence  of  dishonesty  on  Ruther¬ 
ford’s  part,  but  his  active  political  career  was  ended. 


30j?or  a  record  of  Rutherford’s  election  opponents 
and  the  results  of  each  election  in  v\hich  Rutherford  was  a 
candidate,  see  Appendix  A,  p.  138. 
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CHAPTER  Y 


MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION 


Educational  Clauses  in  Liberal  Platform 

At  the  Liberal  Convention,  August  13,  1905,  the 
Liberal  platform  was  established.  Two  of  the  "planks"  in 
the  platform  referred  to  the  attitude  of  the  Liberals  toward 
schools.  Commenting  on  his  school  policy,  Rutherford  said 
that  it  had  been  before  the  country  ever  since  the  Calgary 
Liberal  Convention . ^ 

Rutherford  assisted  in  drawing  up  the  clauses  of  the 
2 

Liberal  platform.  The  two  pertaining  to  schools  were: 

(3)  Resolved  that  this  convention  hereby  de¬ 
clares  its  belief  that  the  government  of  the  new 
province  should  maintain  an  efficient  system  of 
common  schools  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
settler,  and  to  extend  to  the  children  of  all 
classes  of  the  population  an  equal  opportunity  to 
obtain  a  good  primary  education,  that  this  system 
should  receive  liberal  financial  assistance  from 
the  public  revenues,  and  that  all  schools  receiv¬ 
ing  such  assistance  and  supported  by  taxation  should 
be  subject  in  every  particular  to  the  direct  and 
continued  supervision,  regulation,  and  control  of 
the  Provincial  department  of  education. 

(9)  Resolved  that  inasmuch  as  large  portions 


^-The  Strathcona  Pla  indealer,  October  12,  1905. 

^Rutherford  Papers  (Rare-Book  Room,  University  of 
Alberta),  Bulyea  to  Rutherford,  July  19,  1905.  "I  presume 
that  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  platform  adopted  in 
the  two  provinces  should  be  very  much  alike,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  a  very  good  idea  if  we  could  have  a  conference 
on  the  question  before  your  convention."  Bulyea  wrote  from 
Regina. 
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of  land  within  the  province  are  held  for  specu¬ 
lative  purposes,  and,  not  being  included  in  any 
school  district,  are  not  subject  to  taxation  for 
school  purposes  although  their  value  is  continual¬ 
ly  increased  by  the  establishment  of  school  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  vicinity,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
education  of  the  youth  is  the  duty  of  the  state 
to  which  all  property  held  in  the  province  should 
contribute  in  fair  proportion,  therefore  this 
convention  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  order  to 
equalize  the  burdens  of  this  taxation,  to  reduce 
materially  the  taxes  already  borne  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  organized  school  district^  and  to  encour¬ 
age  the  formation  of  new  districts  wherever  neces¬ 
sary,  there  should  be  imposed  upon  all  the  taxable 
land  in  the  province,  whether  within  a  school  dis¬ 
trict  or  not,  a  small  tax  for  school  purposes,  the 
proceeds  of  which  should  be  distributed  equitably  by 
the  provincial  government  in  the  support  of  rural 
or  hamlet  schools.3 4 


Rutherford's  -Educational  Views 

Rutherford  had  long  been  interested  in  school  affairs. 
For  nine  years  he  served  as  the  secre tary- treasurer  of  the 
Strathcona  School  Board.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  school 
term  ending  in  July,  1905,  Rutherford  offered  a  prize  to 
the  pupil  obtaining  the  highest  standing  in  the  Annual  Depart¬ 
mental  examinations.  The  competition  was  open  to  pupils  in 
the  Strathcona  electoral  District,  the  area  which  Rutherford 
represented  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  prize  was  a 
twenty  dollar  gift  in  books,  the  selection  of  which  had  to  be 
approved  by  the  donor. ^  Twenty  dollars  at  that  time  would  be 


3Platform  of  .Liberal  party  1905.  (The  complete  Platform 
can  be  found  in  the  Appendix  B,  p.  141). 

4 The  Strathcona  Pla indealer,  July  7,  1905. 
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about  half  a  month’s  salary  for  a  teacher. 

After  the  new  government  was  formed,  Rutherford  kept 

for  himself  the  post  of  Minister  of  Education.  He  declared 

on  a  number  of  occasions,  that  to  him  education  was  a  very 

0 

important  matter. 

Rutherford  probably  felt  that,  in  retaining  for  him¬ 
self  the  post  of  Minister  of  Education,  he  would  be  in  a 
better  position  to  promote  the  educational  system  he  had 
always  advocated.  The  educational  system  was  to  provide  a 
minimum  of  a  grade  eight  education  for  every  child  as  well 
as  a  continuous  chain  of  development  from  the  primary  school 
to  the  university.  The  basis  of  this  system  depended  upon 
two  factors:  (1)  financial  stability,  based  on  the  taxation 
of  all  lands,  and  (2)  instructional  efficiency,  based  on  a 
high  standard  of  teacher  education. 

Officials  of  the  Department  of  Educati on 

Rutherford  chose  D.S.  McKenzie  for  the  Deputy  Min¬ 
ister  of  Education.  In  1896  McKenzie  had  been  appointed 
principal  of  the  school  in  the  South  Edmonton  area,  and  had 
begun  his  work  with  two  assistants.  He  continued  as  school 
principal  for  the  eight  years  until  1904.  McKenzie  then 
resigned  the  princ ipalship  of  Strathcona  schools  to  become 
chief  clerk  in  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  Territorial 
government  at  Regina.  This  position  led  to  his  appointment 
as  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  for  Alberta,  when  the  province 

5 rbid. ,  November  24,  1905.  The  teachers’  salaries  in 
1905  varied  from  $40  to  $55  per  month. 

6Infra  p.  106. 
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was  organized. 

Rutherford's  office  staff  in  the  Department  of 
Education  during  1906,  1907  and  1908  consisted  of  W.W.  Gould, 
T.W.  Henderson,  J.K.  Green,  R.D.  Campbell,  M.M.  O'Brien,  and 
Misses  E.  Martin,  E.  Webster  and  S.B.  Shields.  Robert 
Fletcher  served  as  Supervisor  of  Schools  Among  Foreigners. 

The  School  Inspectors  were  G.E.  Ellis  of  Edmonton;  John  Ross 
of  Strathcona;  P.H.  Thibaudeau  of  Lacombe;  J.F.  Boyse  of 
Red  Deer;  C.H.  Russell  of  Calgary;  J.W.  Brown  of  Medicine 
Hat  and  J.E.  Loucks  of  Vegreville.8 9  In  1907  Mr.  J.A.  Smith 
was  added  to  the  staff  of  inspectors  with  headquarters  in 
High  River. 

After  the  creation  of  the  Province,  considerable 
attention  was  given  to  the  organization  of  the  Department 
of  Education.  By  adopting  many  of  the  regulations  and  admin¬ 
istrative  precedents  established  by  the  Territorial  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  the  new  department  was  able  to  avoid  any 
serious  interruptions  in  its  work  in  the  transition  from  Ter- 

Q 

ritorial  to  provincial  institutions.  New  records  were  pre¬ 
pared  and  information  about  the  existing  school  districts  was 

8Edna  Bowen,  "The  History  of  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,"  (Unpublished  treatise  in  the  Office  of  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  Education,  Edmonton),  [n.d^]  p.  2. 


9Ibid. 
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compiled. ^  Rutherford  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
Territorial  educational  system;  his  views  are  discussed  in 
another  chapter.* 11 


Rutherford  *  s  First  Budget  Speech 

The  Dominion  Lands  Act,  section  20  sub -section  4, 

12 

passed  in  1883,  provided  that  all  moneys  realized  from 
the  sale  of  school  lands  should  be  invested  in  Dominion 
securities  to  form  a  school  fund,  and  that  the  interest  aris¬ 
ing  therefrom  should  be  paid  to  the  government  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  (or  territory)  tov/ard  the  support  of  public  schools. 
Rutherford,  in  his  first  budget  speech  of  1906,  estimated  a 
sum  of  $200,000  for  educational  purposes: 

The  greater  part  of  this  goes  in  grants  to  schools, 
namely  $165,000.  The  government  of  the  territories 
heretofore  paid  very  liberal  grants  for  the  support 
of  a  common  school  system,  and  we  do  not  propose  to 
make  any  changes  in  the  method  or  the  amount  of  those 
grants.  We  hope  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  there 
will  be  750  or  800  schools  in  operation  in  the  pro¬ 
vince,  and  I  do  not  think  anyone  will  begrudge  a 
liberal  amount  for  the  support  of  education.  We  have 
now  six  school  inspectors  and  we  are  paying  them  at 
the  rate  of  $1600  a  year.  In  addition  to  this  they 
receive  a  subsistence  allowance.  They  are  required 
to  furnish  themselves  with  a  team  and  everything  con¬ 
nected  with  a  driving  outfit,  and  we  allow  them  at 


^Annual  Report ,  Department  of  education ,  1906,  p.  11. 

11 Infra  p.  106. 


^Canadian  Statutes,  Chap.  17,  1883,  Sec.  20(4). 
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the  rate  of  $50,00  per  month  for  that  purpose,  so 
that  each  inspector  will  receive  for  salary  and 
maintenance  the  sum  of  $2200.00  .... 

It  is  our  duty  to  provide  for  the  education, 
transportation,  and  maintenance  of  the  deaf,  mute, 
and  blind,  and  for  this  purpose  we  have  placed  in 
the  estimates  a  sura  of  $4000. 00. I3 


School  Administration 

During  the  year  1906,  because  the  staff  of  school 
inspectors  was  found  to  be  inadequate  following  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  considerable  number  of  new  districts,  this 

14 

staff  was  increased  from  three  to  six. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  education  of  deaf  mutes 
in  the  Territories  was  provided  for  at  the  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Winnipeg.  Rutherford  made  arrangements 
with  the  Manitoba  government  to  continue  this  practice.  At 

the  close  of  1906,  Alberta  had  seven  deaf  pupils  in  attendance 

15 

at  this  school. 

Dr.  D.J.  Goggin  had  drawn  up  a  school  program  in  1902, 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for 
the  North  West  Territories,  and  Principal  of  the  Regina  Nor¬ 
mal  School.  Goggin*  s  program  covered  a  full  range  of  cur 
present  grades  from  I  to  XII  but  was  based  on  eight  standards: 


13 The  Strathcona  Pla indealer t  May  11,  1906. 


l^Bowen,  0£.  cit .  ,  p.  1. 
15  Ibid. 
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standards  I  to  V  covered  the  range  from  grades  I  to  VIII  and 
standards  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  corresponded  to  our  grades  IX 
to  XII.  Rutherford  permitted  this  system  to  continue, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  program  remained  in  effect 
until  1912  when  a  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr. 

Tory  substituted  grades  for  standards. 

By  September  of  1906,  there  were  675  public  schools 

and  seven  separate  schools,  only  six  of  which  were  in  opera- 

+  .  17 

tion. 

A  new  problem  with  which  Rutherford  had  to  cope  was 
that  of  religious  instruction.  The  separate  schools  that 
had  been  established  were  either  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic 
schools,  but  soon  other  denominations  began  agitation  for 
schools  of  their  own.  On  January  24,  1907,  a  delegation  of 
representatives  of  the  Anglican  Church  Calgary  Synod  pre¬ 
sented  a  resolution  on  the  matter  of  religious  instruction 
in  schools.  Their  resolution  was  worded  as  follows: 

Be  it  resolved  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  synod, 
steps  should  be  taken  to  accord  to  all  denominations 
full  equality  in  regard  to  religious  instruction  in 
state-aided  schools,  and  that  the  rights  of  each 
denomination  to  impart  religious  teaching  to  its  own 
children  in  such  schools  should  be  as  absolute  as 


■^T.C.  Byrne,  "The  Historical  Development  of  Pro¬ 
vincial  Leadership  in  the  Field  of  High  School  Instruction 
for  the  Province  of  Alberta"  (Unpublished  D.Ed.  thesis, 
University  of  Colorado,  1956),  p.  162. 

^Annual  Report,  Department  of  Education,  1906,  p.  123. 
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that  accorded  to  any  other. 

Premier  Rutherford,  replying  to  the  delegation,  stated  that 
their  representation  would  he  given  due  consideration  by 


the  government. 


19 


The  outcome  was,  however,  that  any 


denominational  school  would  be  required  to  finance  itself 


as  a  private  school. 


20 


The  Anglicans  believed  that  they 


should  have  the  same  privileges  as  Roman  Catholics  and  that 

21 

they  had  been  treated  unfairly. 

Rutherford  was,  however,  ready  to  listen  to  sug¬ 
gestions  from  group  organizations.  The  school  trustees  held 
their  first  convention  in  February,  1907,  and  Rutherford  was 
guest  speaker.  The  main  recommendat ion  issuing  from  the  con¬ 
vention  dealt  with  the  establishment  of  consolidated  schools: 
the  government  was  requested  to  take  the  proper  steps  to 
acquire  all  information  regarding  the  operation  of  these 
schools.  This  convention  set  a  precedent  in  meeting  as  a 
trustees  association  and  an  annual  meeting  has  been  held  each 
year  since  1907. 


•^Rutherford  Papers,  H.J.  Adames  to  Rutherford 
January  24,  1907. 

^Letter  to  the  writer  by  Rev.  G.R.  Calvert,  Anglican 
Church  House,  Calgary,  April  4,  1961. 

2^In  areas  where  the  majority  of  ratepayers  are  Prot¬ 
estant,  and  a  public  school  has  been  established,  no  Prot¬ 
estant  minority  can  establish  a  separate  school. 

^The  Edmonton  Bulls  tin ,  June  22,  1906. 
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At  its  third  annual  convention  the  Alberta  School 
Trustees,  lead  by  w.D.  Ferris,  suggested  as  matters  deserv¬ 
ing  of  the  government’s  consideration,  such  things  as  flags 
for  all  schools,  better  school  architecture,  the  need  for 
medical  inspection  of  all  pupils,  and  less  home  study  for 
the  pupils.  The  convention  also  passed  a  resolution  asking 
the  government  to  impose  an  education  tax  of  from  two  to 

op 

three  dollars  per  quarter  section. 

At  the  1907  Legislative  session,  Rutherford  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  proposing  to  place  a  small  taxation  on  all 
lands  outside  the  school  districts.  As  he  was  blazing  new 
trails  in  this  matter,  the  proposal  met  with  opposition.  The 
amount  of  tax  proposed  was  one  and  one- quarter  cents  per  acre 
or  two  dollars  per  quarter  section.  In  defence  of  the  new 
tax  proposal,  Rutherford  maintained  that  it  would  not  bear 
heavily  on  the  people  and  that  the  government  had  a  precedent 
in  the  taxation  of  local  government.  In  further  support  of 
the  proposal  Rutherford  added  that  immigrants  usually  enquired 

about  the  educational  facilities  and  expected  to  pay  a  certain 

23 

amount  of  taxes  for  that  purpose. 

The  following  properties  were  to  be  exempt,  however: 

Lands  within  an  organized  school  district. 

Land  held  by  or  in  trust  for  the  use  of  any  Indian  tribe. 

s^The  Strathcona  ?la indealer ,  January  26,  1909. 

23The  Edmonton  Bulletin ,  March  12,  1907. 
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Lands  used  as  public  cemeteries  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  acres. 

Lands,  to  the  extent  of  one  acre,  held  by  or  for 
the  use  of  any  church  and  occupied  by  a  building 
used  for  church  purposes. 

Land  used  as  a  right-of-way  for  any  irrigation 
canal  or  ditch.24 

Rutherford  outlined  the  disposition  of  taxes,  which, 
when  collected,  would  be  deposited  in  a  chartered  bank  to 
the  credit  of  the  Provincial  Treasurer  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  taxes  so  collected  would  be 
.appropriated  towards  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the 
provincial  university.  Fifteen  per  cent  would  be  approp¬ 
riated  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  those  schools 
having  one  or  more  rooms  for  pupils  above  the  fifth  stand¬ 
ard.  Fifty  per  cent  would  be  appropriated  for  support  and 
maintenance  of  all  other  schools  already  organized  in  the 
province.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  taxes  was  to  be  used  for 
providing  an  initial  grant  to  schools  being  organized.  After 

o  c 

considerable  discussion  the  tax  bill  was  passed.  ^ 


London  Conference 

During  May,  1907,  Premier  Rutherford  was  invited  by 
the  League  of  The  Empire  to  attend  an  educational  convention 
in  London,  England.  Representatives  from  all  parts  of  the 


24Statutes  of  the  Province  of  Alb er ta ,  Chap.  18, 
1907,  Sec.  3. 


25Ibid. 
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British  Empire  were  in  attendance.  The  chief  purposes  of 
the  convention  were  to  discuss  the  uniformity  of  the  text 
books  used  in  various  schools  and  colleges  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies,  and  to  discuss  other  educational  matters 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  empire.  The  League,  organized 
to  promote  unity  throughout  the  colonies  and  the  motherland, 
was  wholly  educational  in  its  purposes.26 

When  interviewed  by  a  representative  of  The  Albertan 
on  May  10,  1907,  the  premier  stated  that  the  object  of  his 
visit  to  Britain  was  to  study  the  educational  system,  with 
the  purpose  of  adopting  whatever  was  suitable  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  Alberta. 

Shortly  after  Rutherford* s  return  from  England,  the 
Department  of  Education  set  about  strengthening  the  High 
School  curriculum.  The  S trathcona  Plaindealer  put  forth  its 
views  on  reasons  for  bringing  about  the  change:  **It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  several  changes  are  to  be  made  in  the  work  of 
high  school  standards,  all  t aiding  toward  the  strengthening 
of  that  work  in  anticipation  of  the  new  universi  ty.  ***'  We 


^Rutherford  Papers,  Drummond  nay  to  Rutherford, 
April  22,  1911.  *’It  [the  Imperial  Conference  on  Education 
worked  for  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial  Education 
Council,  with  a  secretariat  responsible  to  such  a  council. 
The  League  brought  forward  a  scheme  for  this  imperial 
Education  Council  at  its  Conference  in  1907.”  Hay  was 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  League. 

^ 7 The  Strathcona  Plaindealer,  August  16,  1907  . 
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have  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  Rutherfcrdfs  visit  to 
England  prompted  such  a  change,  but  it  may  have  had  some 
effect. 

To  broaden  and  strengthen  the  science  program, 
chemistry  was  added  to  Standard  VIII,  making  a  two  year 
course  instead  of  one.  Physics  became  a  three  year  course. 
Arithmetic  and  general  history  were  also  continued  into 
Standard  VIII.  Physical  geography  was  dropped  from  Standard 
VII  and  added  to  Standard  VI.  The  giving  of  so  much  promin¬ 
ence  to  science  encouraged  the  school  boards  to  make  further 
provision  for  laboratory  equipment. 

Tree  Texts 

The  three  western  provinces,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan 
and  Manitoba,  agreed  to  work  together  in  an  endeavour  to 
supply  their  schools  with  better  text  books.  A  conference 
was  held  in  Winnipeg  in  iMov ember  of  1907,  composed  of  the 
three  Ministers  of  education:  A.O.  Rutherford  for  Alberta, 
J.A.  Galder  for  Saskatchewan,  and  0.  Campbell  for  Manitoba. 
The  purpose  was  to  discuss  text  books  for  the  provinces, 
Manitoba  having  set  a  precedent  of  giving  some  free  texts 
to  school  students. 

At  the  conference,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  decided 
to  obtain  the  same  readers  for  the  two  provinces;  this  was 
a  step  toward  uniformity  of  text  books  in  the  public  schools. 
The  two  ministers  were  willing  to  waive  any  minor  objections 
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on  the  part  of  the  other  province  in  order  to  obtain  a  uni¬ 
form  text.  The  new  text  was  to  replace  the  readers  that 
had  been  in  use  for  approximately  twenty-five  years.  "These 
old  fashioned  books  were  inferior  in  binding  and  in  literary 

On 

manner. " 


During  Rutherford1  s  budget  speech  in  the  1908  ses¬ 
sion  a  request  for  money  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  free  texts 
for  the  school  children  was  put  forth: 

We  ask  $14,000  for  the  purpose  of  giving  read¬ 
ers  in  the  Province.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
amount  will  furnish  readers  for  the  children  in 
our  common  schools  for  a  period  of  two  years.  We 
propose  to  issue  a  free  reader  to  every  boy  and 
girl  in  the  common  schools  in  the  province. 

In  order  to  effect  this,  a  bill  was  presented  giving 
the  Minister  of  Education  power  to  make  a  contract  for  the 
supply  of  these  books. 

Calder  and  Rutherford  examined  many  sample  texts 


and  were  most  impressed  with  the  sample  from  the  Mo  rang 
Compan3r  of  Ontario.  While  a  contract  with  the  Ontario  com¬ 
pany  was  being  negotiated  many  complaints  were  heard  from 
Albertans.  According  to  an  Ordinance  of  the  North  West 
Territories,  the  government,  with  the  approval  of  the  Lieu- 


28"Education  is  the  Foundation  of  all  Good  Govern¬ 
ment,"  Talks  with  Electors  (A  pamphlet  published  by  the 
Alberta  Liberal  Association,  1909),  number  8. 

^ Budget  Speech  (Edmonton,  Government  Printer,  1908), 


p.  23  . 
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tenant  Governor  in  Council,  was  to 

provide  by  contract  or  otherwise  for  the  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  or  for  the  supplying  or  furnish¬ 
ing  of  all  text  and  reference  books  for  the  use  of 
the  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  schools  and  institutes 
in  the  province  which  are  under  the  control  and 
management  of  the  Department  of  Education  for  the 
province  as  well  as  supplying  and  furnishing  of 
all  such  maps  and  globes,  charts  and  other  apparatus 
as  may  be  required  for  giving  thp  proper  instruction 
in  such  schools  and  institutes. 

Rutherford  introduced  a  bill  to  change  the  wording  of  this 

legislation  placing  the  power  of  the  contract  into  the  hands 

31 

of  the  Minister  of  Education.  This  gave  Rutherford  com¬ 

plete  authority  to  negotiate  the  text  book  contract. 

Some  criticisms  were  made  about  negotiating  a  con¬ 
tract  for  text  books  with  a  company  outside  the  province. 
Rutherford  made  a  public  announcement  in  The  Strathcona 
Plaindealer  on  August  25,  1908,  stating  that  the  Alberta 
government  was  prepared  to  give  a  bonus  to  any  Alberta  firm 
that  would  undertake  the  work  of  publishing  the  Alberta  text 

books  and  produce  the  same  standard  as  that  offered  by  the 

32 

Mo rang  Company. 

The  series  was  a  very  attractive  and  up  to 
date  one,  which  had  already  won  a  gold  medal  as 


1901, 


^Ordinances  of  the  North  West  Territories ,  Chap.  29 , 
Sec.  95(14). 

^Statutes  of  the  Province  of  Alber ta ,  Chap.  13,  1908 


The  Strathcona  Plaindealer t  August  25,  1908. 
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first  prize  in  a  competition  between  books  from 
Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 

The  outcome  was  that  the  Ontario  firm  obtained  the 


contract  for  the  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  school  readers, 
consisting  of  a  primer,  and  readers  for  Standards  I,  II, 

III  and  IV,  making  five  books  in  all.  Samples  were  sent  to 
the  Department  of  Education  in  each  province  to  be  examined 
by  the  educational  councils.  The  readers  were  considered 
highly  satisfactory  by  Rutherford: 

These  readers  will  be,  I  believe,  the  best 
readers  to  be  found  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  probably  on  the  continent  of  America.  Our 
readers  contain  much  more  matter  and  their  at¬ 
tractiveness  and  mechanism  are  much  superior 
to  any  readers  that  have  been  found  in  Canada 
today. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  famous  Alexandra  School 
Readers  used  in  Alberta  for  many  years. 

Bob  Edwards,  editor  of  The  Eye  Opener ,  made  quite  an 
issue  of  the  fact  that  the  contract  was  given  to  a  firm  out- 

n 

side  Alberta;  indeed,  outside  Canada,  as  Edwards  maintained" 
The  Morang  firm  sublet  part  of  the  contract  to  the  American 
Book  Company  of  New  York. 


35 


^"Education  is  the  Foundation  of  all  Good  Govern¬ 
ment,”  o£.  ci t. ,  p.  1. 

^Budget  Speech,  1908,  p.  23. 

55 The  Eye  Opener,  September  5,  1908. 
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Rutherford  informed  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  his 
1909  budget  speech  that  the  first  issue  of  readers  were  neces¬ 
sarily  published  in  the  United  States,  but  that  all  other 
issues  were  published  in  the  city  of  Toronto.36 

The  first  shipment  of  readers  was  received  by  the 
Department  of  Education  during  the  last  week  in  June , 1908. ° / 

Schools  Among  the  Galicians^ 

In  1907,  156  new  school  districts  were  formed 
throughout  the  province  and  a  special  policy  of  school  or¬ 
ganization  was  adopted  regarding  Galician  school  districts  in 
order  to  make  adequate  provision  for  these  new  settlers, 
most  of  whom  were  unable  to  speak  the  English  language.  By 
January  1,  1908,  there  were  in  all  forty-eight  of  these  school 


56 Budge t  Speech,  1909,  p.  28. 

37Rutherford  Papers,  MacKenzie  to  Rutherford,  holi¬ 
daying  in  Banff,  June  29,  1908.  ”0ur  first  car  of  readers 
is  unloaded  and  the  second  car  will  likely  arrive  this  week. 
The  shipment  passed  customs  upon  my  certificate  that  the 
books  were  texts  prescribed  for  our  schools.  The  cases  were 
rather  too  large  weighing  in  the  neighborhood  of  600  lbs. 
each,  so  that  some  of  the  boxes  scarcely  held  together  until 
they  reached  their  destination.  So  far  as  seen,  however, 
the  books  are  in  good  condition.’* 

88Paul  Yuzyk,  The  Ukrainians  in  Manitoba  (Toronto: 
University  Press,  1953')',"  p.  36.  The  term  'Galician’  origin¬ 
ated  with  the  immigrants  from  Galicia,  who  today  are  known 
as  Ukrainians.  The  terms  Ruthenian  and  Galician  are  co¬ 
relative  to  Ukrainian.  The  term  ’Ukrainian’  did  not  come 
into  general  use  until  after  the  Eirst  World  War. 
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districts  formed  in  fulfilment  of  the  pledge  toward  this 
ethnic  group.09 

The  Department  of  Education  under  Rutherford  engaged 
a  supervisor  for  schools  among  the  Galicians.  Mr.  Robert 
Fletcher,  was  appointed  in  1906,  as  the  "Supervisor  among 
Foreigners."  During  the  first  two  years  of  his  office,  the 
forty-eight  school  districts  we re  organized.  The  districts 
issued  debentures  for  the  construction  of  the  school  houses 
and  equipment.  The  Galician  children  were  regular  at tenders. 
The  records  in  the  Department  of  Education,  however,  lead 
us  to  believe  that  the  Canadian  school  administration  was  so 
unfamiliar  to  the  Galicians  that  at  first  the  task  of  public 
relations  was  paramount  for  Fletcher: 

The  work  of  the  Supervisor  Among  Foreigners 
was  chiefly  among  the  large  Ruthenian  colony  east 
of  Fort  Saskatchewan  at  that  time.  It  was  said 
to  be  the  largest  Ruthenian  colony  in  Canada  and 
its  population  was  estimated  at  about  15,000.  The 
progress  of  the  work  among  these  people  was  very 
slow,  at  first  due  to  the  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  aims  of  the  Department 
and  their  aversion  to  anything  new.  Gradually 
as  misapprehensions  were  cleared  away  a  better 
understanding  developed  between  the  people  and 
the  Department,  and  opposition  to  the  work  ceased. 4u 


o9Budget  Speech,  1906,  p.  8.  A.C,  Rutherford  in  his 
first  budget  speech  in  1906,  said:  "We  felt  it  is  our  duty 
to  properly  organize  school  districts  among  the  foreign  pop¬ 
ulation  and  to  appoint  supervisors.  The  duty  of  this  of¬ 
ficial  is  to  organize  schools  and  place  the  districts  on  a 
proper  business  basis,  and  to  have  a  general  supervision 
over  schools." 

403owen,  o£.  cit . ,  p.  2. 
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When  local  differences  over  boundaries  or  other 

matters  led  to  disputes,  Fletcher  would  visit  the  locality 

and  make  an  impartial  report  to  the  Department,  where  the 

41 

matter  was  finally  settled.  Sometimes  he  had  to  serve  as 

an  official  trustee  until  the  Galicians  assumed  the  respon- 
42 

sib ility. 

Rutherford  during  his  1908  budget  speech  reported 
on  the  work  among  the  Galicians: 

The  Honorable  members  will  no  doubt  recollect 
that  two  years  ago,  I  intimated  to  this  house  that 
the  Government  had  arranged  for  a  Supervisor  for 
Schools  Among  the  Ruthenians  or  Galicians  of  the 
Province.  The  House  will  no  doubt  be  delighted 
to  learn  that  among  these  people  forty-eight 
school  districts  have  been  erected.  With  only 
one  exception  these  school  districts  issued  debent¬ 
ures  for  construction  of  school  houses  and  for 
their  equipment.  Twenty-five  of  these  districts 
have  their  school  buildings  completed.  The  Offic¬ 
ial  Supervisor  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
school  buildings  are  roomier  and  better  lighted 
than  the  ordinary  rural  schools  in  English  speak¬ 
ing  communities.  The  idea  of  building  and  fur¬ 
nishing  a  small  house  and  renting  it  to  the 
teacher  seems  to  meet  with  general  favor  .... 

It  is  gratifying  to  us  that  the  people  take  such 
a  deep  interest  in  education. 43 

The  Ruthenians  were  anxious  to  enlist  teachers  from 
their  own  people,  and  Rutherford  had  apparently  made  a  pro¬ 
mise  to  them,  that  a  special  teacher-preparatory  school  would  be 


41ibia. 

42  Ibid. 


4^Budget  Speech.  1908,  p.  19. 
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established.  In  1909,  John  Letawsky,  Secretary  of  the 
Ruthenian  Liberal  Association  on  behalf  of  the  Ruthenians, 
reminded  Rutherford  that  his  promise  was  still  unfulfilled: 

As  school  opening  season  is  drawing  very  near, 

I  am  forced  by  my  country  men  to  enquire  your 
Honor  for  the  promised  preparatory  school  for 
Ruthenian  teachers....  I  have  had  some  enquiries 
from  young  people  with  education  vtfien  the  school 
will  be  opened,  can  1  respond  to  them  according 
to  your  decision? 


We  would  sooner  lose  any  other  promise  than 
this  one  ....  On  behalf  of  the  whole  Ruthenian 
nation  in  Alberta,  we  beg  your  Honor  to  take  this 
matter  up  immediately. 44 

Rutherford  at  this  time  was,  of  course,  deeply  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Alberta  and  Great  Waterways  crisis  and  was 
not  in  a  good  position  to  fulfill  the  pledge  he  had  appar¬ 
ently  made  to  the  Galicians .  In  any  case  the  only  mention 
of  the  problem  in  the  1910  report  on  the  Galicians  stated, 
"as  more  progress  will  be  made  yearly  ...  the  ratepayers 
will  become  more  discriminative  in  their  selection  of  teach 


This  problem  of  hiring  teachers  appeared  to  be  a 

most  contentious  one  for  the  Galicians.  In  fact  this  was  the 

most  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  getting  the  Galician 

46 

schools  in  operation.  ‘  The  Galicians  were  naturally  anxious 


^Rutherford  Papers,  Letawsky  to  Rutherford,  August  9 

1909. 

45Annual  Report ,  Department  of  Education,  1910,  p.  70 


46 lb id . ,  1907,  p.  07 
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to  hire  teachers  who  knew  their  language. 47  A  Galician 

teacher  was  hired  in  1906,  but,  as  he  could  not  speak  Eng- 

4-R 

lish  correctly,  he  did  not  prove  a  success.  Many  quali¬ 
fied  teachers,  not  knowing  the  Galicians,  were  not  willing 
to  teach  among  them;49  but  those  teachers  who  did  accept 
positions  spoke  highly  of  this  ethnic  group. 5(9 

Establishment  of  School  Pis  trie ts 

Rutherford  carried  out  the  policy  of  school  organiza¬ 
tion,  as  it  had  been  set  down  in  the  ordinances  of  the  porth 
West  Territories.  The  size  of  a  school  district  varied  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  sections,  (each  section  being  one  mile 
square).  An  application  had  to  be  completed  and  a  map  of 
the  area  included,  showing  rivers,  swamps,  hills  and  woods. 
The  ratepayers  were  required  to  vote  on  the  matter  and,  if 
the  district  was  erected,  school  trustees  were  selected  from 
the  ratepayers.  Of  interest  in  this  regard  is  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  first  applications  to  be  received  was  from  a 
settlement  near  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  three  hundred  miles  from 
a  railway.  The  school  was  duly  opened  there,  extending  the 

47Ibid. 

48Ibid. .  1906,  p.  53. 

49Ibid. .  1907,  p.  58. 

50 Ibid. 
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distance  between  school  districts  in  1908  from  cesser  Slave 
Lake  to  the  international  boundary.^  However  one  import¬ 
ant  change  in  legislation  affected  school  organization.  In 
some  instances  settlers  in  outlying  areas  were  unable  to 
organize  school  districts  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  school  district  did  not  contain  the  requisite  number 
of  resident  children  of  school  age.  The  obstacle  was  over¬ 
come  by  the  enactment  of  an  amendment  in  1908,  whereby  a 
school  district  could  be  established  though  there  be  only 
eight  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years 
actually  resident  in  the  proposed  district.22  Formerly  the 
requirement  was  twelve  resident  children  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  sixteen.  To  assist  in  school  organization  an 
official  organizer  of  schools  was  appointed  in  the  person  of 
George  0.  Baetz.22 

Other  Educational  Achievements 

In  addition  to  establishing  districts  Rutherford 
attempted  to  vary  and  expand  the  type  of  instruction:  manual 
training  classes  were  established  and  commercial  branches 
were  introduced  into  many  schools  in  the  province.  At  the 

21The  Edmonton  Bulletin,  June  28,  1907. 

22Annual  Report,  Department  of  Education,  1908,  p.  11. 

Bowen,  o£.  ci t .  ,  p.  2. 
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1908  regular  session  of  the  legislature,  Rutherford  asked 
that  twelve  hundred  dollars  be  granted  for  a  teacher *s  refer¬ 
ence  library.  This  was  granted  and  the  expense  of  postage 
in  sending  the  books  to  the  teachers  was  borne  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education. 

Two  notable  educational  institutions  that  came  into 

being  at  this  time  were  the  Normal  School  and  the  University. 

These  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  separate  chapters. 

It  is  significant  that  during  the  years  1907  and 

1908  three  Canadian  universities  conferred  honorary  degrees 

of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon  Rutherford  in  recognition  of  his  work 

55 

in  provincial  education. 

Summary 

Rutherford *s  influence  on  the  Public  School  system 
in  Alberta  was  generally  conservative.  Except  for  minor 
changes,  the  external  structure  of  the  Territorial  education¬ 
al  system  wTas  allowed  to  remain  intact.  Rutherford* s  main 
influence  on  elementary  and  secondary  education  consisted  of 


54jnfra ,  Chapters  VI  and  VII. 

55September  26,  1907,  Rutherford  received  LL.D.  from 
Toronto  University. 

October  18,  1907,  Rutherford  received  LL.D.  from 
McMaster  University. 

October  13,  1908,  Rutherford  received  LL.D.  from 
Alberta  University. 

(A  fourth  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  Rutherford  on 
October  14,  1931,  by  McGill  University). 
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major  changes  only  in  school  organization,  curriculum, 
educational  services  and  school  finance. 

Districts  could  be  organized  with  only  eight  resi¬ 
dent  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  instead 
of  the  former  requirement  of  twelve  resident  pupils.  The 
curriculum  was  extended  to  include  manual  training  and 
commercial  courses.  Library  grants  were  introduced  and 
schools  for  the  G-alicians  received  special  attention.  Ruther¬ 
ford,  as  Minister  of  Education  provided  free  readers  for  the 
first  four  standards.  School  taxes  were  levied  on  lands 
outside  school  districts  and  the  railroads  were  no  longer 
exempt  from  taxation.  Within  a  two  year  period  three  Can¬ 
adian  universities  honored  Rutherford  by  conferring  upon  him 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  for  his  outstanding  work  in  the  field 


of  education. 


* 


CHAPTER  VI 


ALBERTA 1 2 3 S  FIRST  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

Plans  for  a  Normal  School 

Alexander  C.  Rutherford,  as  Minister  of  Education, 
made  it  known  publicly  on  November  24,  1905  that  a  Normal 
School  would  be  situated  in  Calgary.  Less  than  three 
months  after  the  inauguration  of  the  province  an  institute 
of  higher  learning  was  being  planned.  Mr.  Hutchings,  the 
Calgary  School  Board  chairman,  told  the  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion  that  the  Calgary  School  Board  was  ready  to  co-operate 

2 

with  the  Department  of  Education. 

Rutherford  authorized  the  School  Board  to  look  into 
the  matter  of  a  desirable  location  of  at  least  an  acre  in 
extent  to  provide  space  for  the  Normal  School  building.  It 
was  estimated  that  approximately  seventy-five  students 
would  qualify  for  opening  enrolment  in  the  temporary  quarters 

3 

the  top  storey  of  the  newly  constructed  Central  School. 

Rutherford  also  stated  that,  when  the  Legislature 
met  in  March,  an  appropriation  for  the  permanent  building 
would  be  made,  and  the  building  would  not  be  long  in  being 

•^The  Strathcona  Plaindealer ,  November  24,  1905. 

2Ibid. 

3Ibid. 
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completed.  In  the  fall  of  1905,  following  the  creation  of 
Alberta  as  a  province,  Rutherford  requested  all  teachers 
with  Territorial  teacherTs  certificates  or  certificates  from 
other  provinces,  to  forward  their  credentials  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  in  order  that  their  standings  might  be 

4 

acknowledged  and  recorded.  To  this  end  a  letter  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  many  Alberta  newspapers: 

Persons  holding  certificates  and  diplomas 
not  obtained  in  the  province  of  Alberta  may  be 
granted  such  standing  as  the  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion  may  deem  them  entitled  to.  Every  applicant 
for  an  interim  certificate  under  this  regulation 
shall  submit  to  the  Department: 

a.  The  certificate  which  he  holds. 

b.  An  official  statement  that  such  certificates 
are  valid  and  in  force. 

c.  A  certificate  of  moral  character  dated  within 
three  months  of  the  time  of  presentation. 

d.  A  testimonial  from  the  inspector  under  whom 
he  last  taught. 

Two  sessions  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School  are 
held  annually  commencing  about  January  1,  and  August 
20.  Each  session  covers  a  period  of  four  months. 

There  are  no  fees.  Persons  wishing  cards  of  admis¬ 
sion  should  apply  to  the  Departi^nt  for  an  applica¬ 
tion  form.* 5 

Rutherford  stated  that  about  two  hundred  additional 
teachers  would  be  required  for  the  schools  of  Alberta,  and 
he  encouraged  teachers  to  come  from  Eastern  Canada.  The 
teachers*  salaries  varied  from  $40  to  $55  per  month  and  the 
usual  amount  required  for  room  and  board  was  $10  to  $15. 


4lbid . ,  February  15,  1906. 

5Ibid. 
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The  greatest  demand  for  teachers  was  in  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  but  teachers  could  find  employment  at  any  time 
of  the  year. 

Early  Teacher  Training  Facilities 

There  had  been  a  teacher  training  program  already 
in  operation  in  the  Territories.  In  1990  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  Territories  arranged  for  the  principal  of 
the  Moosomin  Union  High  School  to  offer  a  professional  course 
consisting  of  a  set  of  lectures  on  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching.7  In  1892,  Normal  sessions  were  offered  at  Calgary 
but  no  students  accepted  the  invitation.8  However,  in  1894, 
a  three-month  teacher- training  session  was  held  in  Calgary 
with  an  enrolment  of  thirteen. 

The  first  session  of  the  Alberta  Normal  School  opened 
on  January  3,  1906  in  rooms  leased  from  the  Calgary  School 
Board.  There  v/e re  twenty-six  students  in  attendance:  eight 
men,  and  eighteen  women.  The  first  term  ended  on  April  30. 
Permanent  members  of  the  staff  were  Dr.  George  J.  Bryan,  B.A., 
principal,  and  Mr.  James  McCaig,  vice-principal.  They  were 
assisted  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth  as  instructor  in  Music;  Miss 

7B.E.  Walker,  “High  School  Program  During  Territorial 
Days,”  Alberta  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  Yol.  11,  No. 

1,  March,  1956,  p.  7. 

8Ibid. 
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Agnes  Walters,  kindergarten  instructor,  and  Mr#  J.E.  Run- 
ions,  supervisor  of  Manual  Training.  The  second  session  of 
the  school  opened  on  August  23,  and  closed  on  December  22. 
Mr#  W.H.  Thompson,  B.A. ,  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Cal¬ 
gary  district,  was  appointed  vice-principal  in  the  summer 
of  1906,  to  take  the  place  of  Mr#  McCaig  who  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  city  schools  in  Edmonton. 

The  Normal  School  Becomes  a  Reality 

On  May  4,  1906  Rutherford,  acting  for  the  Department 
of  Education,  completed  negotiations  with  the  Calgary  School 
Board  for  the  purchase  of  block  eighteen,  section  sixteen, 
to  be  used  for  a  Normal  School  site.  This  block  is  between 

9 

Third  and  Fourth  Avenues  and  Sixth  and  Seventh  Streets. 

The  city  council  had  suggested  a  block  across  the  track  but 
this  did  not  meet  with  the  same  approval  as  the  one  finally 
selected. 

In  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  May  11,  1906,  Ruther¬ 
ford  commented  on  the  land  purchased  for  the  Normal  School 
and  emphasized  his  view  that  the  government  should  not  be 
niggardly  in  providing  'proper*  buildings  for  education: 

We  expect,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  commence  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  Normal  School  in  the  city  of  Calgary.  I 
might  be  permitted  to  add  that  the  location  of  the 


9 The  Albertan,  May  4,  1906. 
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Normal  School  is  the  first  provincial  building 
that  the  government  has  selected  or  located  in 
this  province.  We  do  not  expect  that  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  a  proper 
and  substantial  building  will  cost  only  $85,000. 

We  fully  expect  that  the  Normal  School  when 
completed  will  cost  at  least  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $115,000  or  $120,000.  I  think  any  public 
building  to  be  erected  should  be  of  a  substan¬ 
tial  character  and  we  propose  to  build  a  sub¬ 
stantial  Normal  School  building  in  the  city  of 
Calgary  that  will  be  a  credit  to  the  province.10 

The  contract  for  the  building  of  the  Alberta  Normal 
School  was  awarded  to  the  British  Columbia  Construction  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  amount  of  $123,000. 

The  Provincial  Normal  School  was  officially  opened 
on  November  6,  1908  by  Premier  Rutherford.  This  new  build¬ 
ing  greatly  augmented  and  improved  Alberta’s  facilities  for 
teacher  training,  and  it  was  used  for  this  purpose  until 
1922  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  Calgary  Public  School 
Board  and  became  the  McDougall  Public  School. 


Summary 

Less  than  three  months  after  the  province  of  Alberta 
was  created,  Rutherford  promised  the  people  of  Alberta  a 
teacher  training  institution.  Provision  was  made  for  teacher 
training  in  rooms  leased  from  the  Calgary  School  Board  until 
the  official  Alberta  Normal  School  was  opened  in  Calgary, 
November  6,  1908.  Calgary  thus  became  the  site  of  the  first 
of  Alberta’s  main  public  buildings. 


10 The  Btrathcona  Plainaealer,  May  11,  1906. 
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CHAPTER  YII 


FOUNDER  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  University  Bill  of  1906 

The  idea  of  a  university  was  introduced  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritorial  Legislative  Assembly  as  early  as  1892, 1  but  a  bill 
to  incorporate  a  university  in  the  North  West  Territories 
was  not  passed  until  November  19,  1903. 2  The  bill,  the 
primary  purpose  of  which  was  to  secure  a  land  grant,  did 
not  give  the  university  a  name  or  a  definite  location.3 
A. 0.  Rutherford  convened  the  committee  to  study  this  bill 

4 

prior  to  its  passing,  and  therefore  was  fully  familiar 
with  the  idea  of  a  university  for  the  North  West  Territories. 

After  Alberta  became  a  province,  Rutherford  be¬ 
lieved  the  precise  moment  had  come  for  the  introduction  of 
a  university  bill  for  Alberta.  In  presenting  his  educational 
measure  April  23,  1906,  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Alberta, 
Premier  Rutherford  described  it  as  creating  a  Provincial 
Board  of  Education  and  laying  the  foundation  for  action  in 

^•Journals  of  the  North  West  Terri  tor  ies  Legislative 
Assembly  (Regina,  G-overnment  Printer,  1892),  p.  113. 

2 Ibid. ,  1903,  p.  17. 

^Ordinances  of  the  Nor  th  West  Terr it  or ies ,  Chap.  26, 
^Journals  of  the  Nor  th  We s t  Territories ,  1903,  p.  38. 
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the  establishment  of  a  non-sectarian  university.  Regard¬ 
ing  the  university  he  said: 

I  think  there  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  establishment  of  a  non-sectarian  undenomina¬ 
tional  university  in  this  province.  In  the  other 
provinces  universities  were  established  by  denomina¬ 
tional  institutions.  I  do  not  fail  to  appreciate 
the  work  done  by  them.  In  Alberta,  however,  we 
could  hardly  hope,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  would 
be  desirable,  that  denominational  universities 
should  be  established.  It  may  be  pertinent  to 
ask  when  a  university  should  be  established;  I 
think  as  soon  as  the  requirements  demand  it.5 

The  Edmonton  bulletin  believed  that  a  university  for 
Alberta  in  1906  would  be  very  premature.  It  stated  that 
the  quality  of  the  university  should  be  outstanding,  and 
believed  that  a  university  established  at  this  time  would  be 
doomed  to  failure.  Such  a  venture,  it  was  argued,  would  be 
a  heavy  financial  burden  on  the  people  of  Alberta,  and  would 
be  of  benefit  to  only  a  few.  'The  Edmonton  Bulletin  was  all 
for  spending  the  money  for  the  improvement  of  public  school 
education  rather  than  for  beginning  a  university: 

We  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  actual  under¬ 
taking  of  the  enterprise  should  be  postponed  for 
some  years  and  that  its  premature  founding  would  be 
bad  for  both  the  province  and  the  university. 

A  university  is  an  institution  provided  to  meet 
the  demand  for  more  advanced  education  than  that 
afforded  by  the  common  and  high  schools  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Its  purpose  is  less  the  betterment  of  the  many, 
than  the  provision  of  means  whereby  the  few  may  be 
enabled  to  qualify  for  the  professions  or  to  gratify 
the  desire  for  more  extended  study,  and  it  is  only 


5J.  Hopkins,  Canadian  Annual  Review  (Toronto:  The 
Annual  Review  Publishing  Co. ,  1906 )  ,  p.  479. 
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when  those  classes  are  numerous  enough  to  require 
the  establishment  of  such  institutions  that  its 
existence  is  called  for. 

When  the  demand  for  a  university  in  Alberta 
exists  in  sufficient  measure  to  require  its  estab¬ 
lishment,  the  only  university  which  can  meet  the 
demand  is  a  university  second  to  none. 

To  undertake  such  an  enterprise  prematurely 
would  result  either  in  making  it  drag  on  the  pro¬ 
vincial  finances  or  dooming  it  to  failure  in  the 
accomplishment  of  its  purpose.6 7 8 

Frank  Oliver  personally  believed  that  a  school  for 
horse  doctors  would  be  of  more  value  than  a  university,^ 
and  his  paper  in  a  second  article  again  attacked  the  idea 
of  establishing  a  university  at  this  time: 

Assuming  that  9  6  per  cent  of  the  pupils  pass 
the  fourth  book,  it  looks  unfair  that  the  people 
of  the  Province  should  be  taxed  for  the  special 
benefit  of  four  per  cent  that  they  may  be  able 
to  attach  the  cognomen  of  B.A.  or  M.A.  to  their 
names  and  flaunt  the  vanity  of  such  over  the  tax¬ 
payer,  who  has  to  pay  for  it. 

It  would  be  much  better  to  spend  the  money  on 
the  essentials  of  a  good  education  in  our  public 
schools,  in  such  a  sparsely  settled  province  as 
Alberta  than  to  spend  that  a  few  might  waste  three 
or  four  of  their  best  years  over  the  musty  thoughts 
and  pages  of  useless  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  who 
have  little  bearing  on  the  agricultural  community  of 
Alberta.  I  fail  to  see  what  an  Arts  course  does  for 
a  man  in  the  professions,  much  less  in  agriculture, 
save  tickle  his  vanity. 8 


6L.G.  Thomas,  The  Liberal  Party  in  Alberta ;  A  History 
of  Politics  from  1905-X921 ,  p.  39,  quoting  The  Edmonton 
Bulle  tin,  February  28,  1906. 

7W.H.  Alexander,  ttIn  The  Beginning,”  Alber ta  Histor¬ 
ical  Review,  Spring, 1960,  p.  15. 


8Thomas ,  ojd.  cit .  ,  p.  40. 
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The  principal  of  the  Edmonton  high  school,  Mr.  W. 

Rae ,  had  a  rebuttal  for  The  Edmonton  Bulle tin.  He  pointed 
out  the  advantages  of  the  university: 

To  suggest  that  the  only  function  of  a  univer¬ 
sity  was  the  betterment  of  the  few  was  *  narrow, 
illiberal,  shortsighted. r  In  support  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  intellectual  pursuits,  he  summoned 
to  his  aid  the  greatness  of  classic  Athens,  the 
courageous  foundation  of  the  University  of  Berlin 
at  the  depths  of  Prussian  humiliation  and  the 
Japanese  victory  of  190  5.  Among  the  concrete 
advantages  of  a  university  he  mentioned  the 
provision  of  trained  teachers,  the  value  of  the 
liberal  arts  to  professional  men,  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  university  for  material  development  .9 

When  the  university  bill  was  presented  for  the  second 
reading,  Rutherford  ably  defended  the  terms  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  justified  the  existence  of  such  an  institution.^ 
The  bill  passed  despite  the  opposition  outside  the  house. 

The  university  was  to  be  co-educational  and  non-sectarian. 

The  site  was  not  determined  and  few  details  were  included  in 
the  bill.^ 


Location  of  the  University 

Calgary  had  been  disappointed  in  its  hopes  of  becom¬ 
ing  the  capital  city,  but  there  was  a  general  feeling  in  Cal¬ 
gary  that  the  southern  city  would  be  the  probable  home  of  the 


9 The  Edmonton  Bulle  tin ,  -larch  6,  1906. 
10Ibid. ,  April  23,  1906. 


llFor  details  of  the  University  Act  see  Appendix  C. 
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university. 

A  staff  writer  for  The  Albertan  interviewed  Ruther¬ 
ford  May  18,  1906.  He  began  with  the  leading  question,  "How 
about  the  University  of  Alberta,  Mr.  Rutherford?"  and  the 
reply  was: 

That  is  a  matter  which  requires  a  lot  of  con¬ 
sideration.  Universities  are  not  built  in  a  day. 

We  must  proceed  slowly.  It  may  not  be  necessary 
to  establish  the  university  during  my  four  year 
term  of  office.  It  all  depends  upon  the  number 
of  students  who  matriculate.  I  doubt  if  there 
are  a  sufficient  number  as  yet  to  justify  the 
university  but  I  am  having  calculations  made  and 
at  our  present  rate  of  progress  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  commence  operations  at  once  .... 

Will  the  legislature  decide  as  to  the  site 
of  the  university? 

No,  that  is  entirely  within  the  province  of 
the  Department  of  Education. 12 

On  June  1,  1906,  a  group  of  people  in  Calgary  met  to 
form  a  local  university  alumni  association.  The  Calgary 
group  submitted  a  resolution  requesting  the  government  to 
establish  a  university  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Nan ton  News 
in  commenting  about  the  meeting  indicated  that  it  believed 
Rutherford  acted  wisely  in  the  matter  of  not  rushing  the 
establishment  of  the  university: 

Higher  education  is  all  right,  and  as  soon  as 
the  Premier  is  satisfied  that  the  attendance  will 
justify  the  expenditure  the  university  will  be 
established  ....  Rutherford  is  right  in  ascertain¬ 
ing  as  near  as  possible  ho w  many  students  would 
seek  the  university  if  it  were  established  as  a 


^2 The  Albertan,  May  18,  1906. 
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means  of  judging  whether  the  service  would  justify 
the  cost.12 

In  the  budget  speech  of  1907,  Rutherford,  as  provin¬ 
cial  treasurer,  referred  to  an  appropriation  of  ^150,000 
for  the  purchase  of  a  provincial  university  site.  He  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  site  should  be  ample  to  provide  for  plenty 
of  expansion,  and  suggested  a  minimum  of  two  hundred  or  three 
hundred  acres.  Rutherford  further  mentioned  that  indications 
were  that  there  would  be  between  sixty  and  seventy  students 


ready  to  commence  classes  in  the  fall  of  1908 
same  time  the  premier  stated: 


14 


At  the 


I  may  inform  the  House  that  we  have  not  selected 
a  site  as  yet.  it  has  been  our  duty  to  make  a  sel¬ 
ection  in  other  cases,  and  we  hope  the  selection  in 
this  case,  wherever  it  may  be  made,  will  give  entire 
satisfaction  to  the  people  of  this  province.15 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  legislative  sittings, 
April  6,  1907,  The  Strathcona  Rlaindealer  carried  a  news 
item  which  said  that  the  provincial  university  would  be  loca¬ 
ted  in  Strathcona.  The  news  was  received  with  satisfaction 
by  the  citizens  of  the  ambitious  young  city.  Strathcona  Mayor 
Mills  said  there  would  be  several  spots  on  the  map  of  the 
city  where  two  or  three  hundred  acres  could  be  obtained  for 


12The  Strathcona  Plaindealer ,  June  12,  1906,  quoting 
the  Nanton  News. 

1 ^Budget  Speech,  1907,  p.  12. 

15Ibid. ,  p.  13. 
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One  of  the  main  critics  of  the  University  site  was 
Editor  Davidson  of  the  Calgary  Albertan.  He  insisted  that 
Calgary  had  been  dealt  a  great  injustice;  Calgary  had  the 
largest  population  of  any  city  in  Alberta  in  1907  and  in 
his  opinion,  Calgary  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  pop¬ 
ulated  area  of  the  province.  To  strengthen  his  argument  he 
reminded  his  readers  that  Edmonton  had  received  the  govern¬ 
ment  seat,  therefore  Calgary  should  be  the  site  of  the 
provincial  university. ^ 

Although  Edmonton  did  not  receive  the  university, 

it  appeared  satisfied  that  Strathcona  was  chosen  as  the  univ 

ersity  site.  The  Strathcona  Plaindealer  referred  to  Ruther- 

18 

ford  as  the  ’’man  of  the  hour”  and  The  Edmonton  Bulle  tin 
replied  to  The  Albertan: 

No  doubt  some  of  the  Calgary  citizens  are 
somewhat  disappointed,  but  in  the  natural  order 
of  things  they  could  hardly  expect  the  univer¬ 
sity  to  be  so  far  removed  from  the  capital.  That 
the  seat  of  the  Department  of  Education  should  be 
near  the  university  site  is  very  important,  and  no 
city  had  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  claim  that 
could  outweigh  advantages  that  would  help  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  Alberta’s  chief  institution  of  learning. 

The  selection  of  the  university  site  was  also 
a  personal  matter  with  Premier  Rutherford  ....  He 


ICfhe  Strathcona  Plaindealer,  April  6,  1907. 

^7The  Albertan,  April  8,  1907. 

18 


The  Strathcona  Pla indealer ,  April  12,  1907. 
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was  the  first  Minister  of  Education  for  the  new  pro¬ 
vince,  and  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  head 
of  this  most  important  branch  of  the  public  service, 
it  is  fitting  that  he  should  bestow  upon  his  home 
city  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  location  of  the 
chief  institution  of  learning  for  Alberta.19 

The  Calgary  Herald  complained  bitterly  and  charged 

Rutherford  with  acting  locally  rather  than  provincially. 

The  location  of  the  university  continued  to  be  a  "sore  spot" 

for  Calgary,  and  the  indignation  aroused  by  the  decision 

may  have  been  one  of  the  causes  of  Rutherford's  political 
20 

downfall.  The  Alber  tan  singled  out  Hon.  W.T.  Finlay  for 
attack: 


For  the  second  time  within  one  year,  it  de¬ 
clared,  the  minister  of  Agriculture  has  proved  to 
be  a  traitor  to  the  south  country.  In  his  conduct 
upon  the  capital  question  and  again  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  a  pettiness  which  is  not  supposed  to  exist 
among  cabinet  ministers.  1 


Discussing  the  so-called  traitorous  conduct  of  Fin¬ 


lay,  The  Alb er tan  wrote: 

Suppose  that  Medicine  Hat  and  Horse  Hills 
were  after  some  public  institution.  Now  there 


19 The  Edmonton  Bulletin,  April  9,  1907. 

^°The  Edmonton  Journal ,  October  5,  1948.  Editor 
Emeritus,  A.B.  Watt,  quoting  The  Albertan  stated:  "The  wrong 
turn,  in  the  end,  caused  his  overthrow,  destroyed  his  govern¬ 
ment  and  nearly  wrecked  the  party."  This  comment  was  made 
about  Rutherford's  choice  of  a  university  site  in  Strath- 


cona. 


2llbid. 
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is  as  much  difference  between  the  importance  of 
Strathcona  and  Calgary  as  there  is  between  Horse 
Hills  and  Medicine  Hat. 22 

The  Strathcona  Pla indealer ,  supporting  Rutherford's 
site,  asked  if  it  would  be  any  better  to  have  the  PrOVin- 

prz 

cial  University  on  the  cow  hills  than  on  the  horse  hills. 

W.M.  Davidson,  former  editor  of  The  Alb er tan,  pub¬ 
lished  some  reminiscences  thirty-five  years  later  when  he 
was  living  in  retirement  in  victoria.  Of  the  university 
question  he  wrote: 

There  was  a  general  understanding  that 
Calgary  was  to  have  the  university.  But  it 
was  only  an  understanding.  I  have  heard  Lib¬ 
erals  say  that  such  an  understanding  had  been 
discussed  in  the  presence  of  the  Premier.  But 
no  one  ever  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  had 
actually  agreed  to  it.  He  listened  politely, 
laid  low,  and  said  nothing.  That  was  one  time 
when  silence  did  not  imply  consent. 24 

W.H.  Alexander  has  pointed  out  that  the  demand  for 
the  university  in  Calgary  was  not  quite  so  widely  felt  as 


pp 

The  Strathcona  Pla indealer ,  May  10,  1907, 
quoting  The  Albertan. 

£3lbid . 

2 4 The  Edmonton  Journal ,  October  5,  1948.  A. 3.  Watt 
quoting  Davidson  of  The  Albertan. 
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has  been  suggested.25 

In  this  controversy  Davidson  had  an  ally  in  the 
person  of  R.-d.  Bennett.  Campaigning  in  19  09,  Bennett  pro¬ 
mised  that  as  long  as  he  had  a  voice  he  would  protest  the 
location  of  Alberta* s  university  at  Strathcona. 25 

The  Saturday  Night  magazine  made  its  contribution 
to  the  controversy  in  the  form  of  a  little  poem,  describ¬ 
ing  its  version  of  Rutherford* s  manner  of  selecting  the  site: 

Once,  (says  an  author,  where,  I  need  not  say), 

Two  members  found  an  oyster  in  their  way. 

Both  fierce,  both  hungry,  the  dispute  grew  strong 
While  scale  in  hand  the  Premier  came  along. 

Before  him  each  with  clamor  pleads  the  lav/s, 

Explains  the  matter  and  would  win  the  cause. 

The  Premier,  weighing  long  the  seeming  right, 

Takes,  opens,  swallows  it  before  their  sight, 

The  cause  of  strife  removed  so  rarely  well 
There  (says  the  Premier),  take  ye  each  a  shell. 


25t,Now  I  shall  provide  a  piece  of  history,  I  can  call 
it  that  because  it  was  given  me  by  Howard  McLean  who,  sixty 
years  ago,  was  a  classmate  of  mine  at  Toronto.  He  was  practis¬ 
ing  law  in  Calgary  and  also  strongly  abetting  the  Liberal  party 
there.  He  told  me  that  after  the  capital  had  been  awarded  to 
Edmonton,  gloom  reigned  in  the  Liberal  ranks  of  the  southern 
city.  But  he,  as  a  member  of  the  Liberal  executive  pointed 
out  to  the  leaders  of  their  organization  that  there  still  re¬ 
mained  a  great  gift  for  the  government  of  Alberta  to  bestow,  in 
the  form  namely,  of  a  provincial  university,  and  proposed  that 
they  send  a  delegate  north  to  press  Calgary *s  claims  on  the 
cabinet.  His  proposal  was  hooted  down  unanimously,  *What  was 
the  good  of  a  university  anyway?*  Calgary  has  undoubtedly 
had  other  thoughts  since  that  time  but  you  can  perhaps  under¬ 
stand  their  belief  at  the  time  of  any  good  coming  out  of  Naz¬ 
areth.**  W.H.  Alexander,  **In  The  Beginning, **  Alberta  Historical 
Review,  spring,  1960,  pp.  15-20. 

2 5 The  Strathcona  Plaindealer ,  march  10,  1909. 
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The  city  of  Strathcona  thrives  on  fools  like  you: 
TTwas  a  fat  oyster — live  in  peace — adieu!27 
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River  Lot  Number  give 

Rutherford  finally  decided  upon  river  lot  number  five 
extending  south  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  in  the  Strathcona 
vicinity.  Lot  number  five  was  a  258  acre  patch  of  scrubby 
wilderness  but  Rutherford’s  eye  probably  discerned  the  latent 
possibilities  of  the  river  lot  as  a  university  site. 

The  Ldmonton  Journal,  describing  the  site  at  the 
time  of  the  golden  jubilee,  says  of  the  land: 

As  a  site  for  the  proposed  university,  he  [[Ruth¬ 
erford]  secured  a  large  tract  of  bush  high  above 
the  North  Saskatchewan  river,  not  far  from  the  spot 
where  the  last  skirmish  between  warring  Crees  and 
Blackfeet  had  been  fought  not  too  many  years  before. 

Dr.  W.H.  Alexander  described  the  land  in  his  retro¬ 
spect  on  the  university: 

It  must  have  taken  a  rare  discernment  too,  to 
form  the  vision  of  university  buildings  rising  on 
a  stretch  of  land  covered  by  youngish  poplar  and 
scrubby  willows,  rather  far  removed  from  the 
houses  and  public  structures  of  the  town  of  Strath¬ 
cona.  Nothing  on  it  suggested  human  life  or  work 
except  a  few  sinuous  trails,  and  a  much  decayed 
log  barn,  and  these  spoke  rather  of  effort  aban¬ 
doned  than  of  an  enterprise  begun.29 


2 7 "Who’s  Who  Out  tfVest,"  Saturday  Night  Vol.  XVIII, 

No.  39.  October  5,  1907,  p.  17. 

28 The  Ldmonton  Journal ,  September  10,  195  5. 

29W.H.  Alexander,  The  Uni vers ity  of  Alberta:  A  Retro¬ 
spect  1906-1929  (Ldmonton:  University  Press,  1929),  p.  5. 
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For  his  selection  of  this  particular  tract  of  land 
Rutherford  was  criticized  for  "putting  the  university  in 
the  backwoods . ^ a  ^  This  did  not  hinder  his  progress,  and, 
as  Alberta's  centre  of  population  has  moved  northward  with 
the  years, o(^^it  has  become  steadily  clearer  that  the  proper 
choice  was  made,  however  unwise  politically  it  may  have 
been  under  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 

The  property,  258  acres  in  the  west  of  Strathcona, 
was  purchased  direct  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Isaac 
Simpson  through  a  solicitor  in  Kingston,  Ontario.  When  the 
bargain  had  been  struck,  the  government  was  instructed  by 
the  legislature  to  pay  the  full  purchase  price,  ^150 ,000  by 
cheque  into  the  Rank  of  Montreal.  The  sum  of  $148,000  was 
paid  into  the  Bank  of  Montreal  as  arranged  and  $2,000  was 
kept  back  until  the  assessment  of  the  property  by  the  City 
of  Strathcona  for  the  year  w as  ascertained,  that  the  taxes 
might  be  paid  and  the  title  made  perfectly  clear.  The  taxes 
for  the  year  were  found  to  be  $600  and  this  amount  was  paid 
by  cheque  to  the  City  of  Strathcona.  The  balance  $1,400,  was 
then  remitted  to  the  Bank  of  Montreal  in  Edmonton. 

While  Rutherford  was  negotiating  for  river  lot  num¬ 
ber  five,  he  wrote  to  Laurier  requesting  a  federal  grant  for 
such  a  purpose,  but  v/as  disappointed  by  the  response: 

o0^a^MDr.  A.C.  Rutherford"  (Unpublished  biographical 
sketch,  compiled  by  the  Canadian  Press,  July  31,  1939),  p.  2. 

30  ( b  )  «p0p^2_at  ion  Density,"  (Unpublished  map  prepared 
by  the  -tilberta  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Industries 
and  Labor,  showing  the  centre  of  population  in  Alberta  for  the 
years  1901,  1911,  1921,  1931,  1941,  1951,  1956). 
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I  must  refer  you  in  this  respect,  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  lately  so  increased  the  subsidies  to 
the  province  that  a  further  contribution  from  the 
federal  treasury  does  not  seem  to  be  advisable. 

The  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  are  now 
more  wealthy  than  the  Dominion  Government . 

A  number  of  letters  from  J.L.  Whitting,  Kingston 
Solicitor  for  the  Simpson  estate,  can  be  found  in  Ruther¬ 
ford’s  papers.  These  letters  indicate  that  Rutherford  be¬ 
gan  dealing  for  the  land  January  19,  1907  and  that  the 

32 

original  price  named  was  §200,000.  The  amount  was  re¬ 
duced  to  §150,000.  Apparently  the  site  was  originally  in¬ 
tended  purely  for  an  Agricultural  College.33 

The  land  deal  was  officially  agreed  upon  April  9, 

34 

1907,  and  was  handled  from  then  on  by  Mr.  W.J.  McLeod, 
Clerk  of  the  Executive  council.  The  deed  was  mailed  June  4, 
1907. 35 

The  next  step  was  to  determine  the  possible  number 
of  candidates  for  admission;  the  Department  of  Education 
therefore  sent  out  enquiries,  in  the  fall  of  1906,  to  the 


31Rutherford  Papers,  Laurier  to  Rutherford,  March  1, 

1907. 

3^Rutherf ord  Papers,  Whitting  to  Rutherford,  March  2  5, 

1907. 

33Ibid . ,  ”1  see  the  idea  that  you  thought  of  purchas¬ 
ing  the  property  for  an  Agricultural  College  and  farm  has  got 
out,  I  have  never  said  anything  to  anyone  myself.” 

34jbid . ,  April  9,  1907. 


35 ibid. ,  June  4,  1907 
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high  schools  in  the  province.  It  was  ascertained  that  by 
the  fall  of  1908  there  would  be  sixty  or  seventy  students 
ready  to  enter  an  Arts  program  and  eight  or  ten  ready  to 
begin  Engineering.26 

Prov is ion  to  Appoint  a  President 

In  1907  an  amendment  to  the  University  Act  author¬ 
ized  the  Lieutenant  Governor- in-Council  to  appoint  a  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  whom  would  be  given  the  responsibility,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Senate,  of  organizing  and  developing  the 
37 

University.  Premier  Rutherford,  as  Minister  of  Education, 
began  to  look  for  a  President  of  the  new  university.  Dr. 

Henry  Marshall  Tory,  then  a  professor  in  physics  and  mathe¬ 
matics  at  McGill  University,  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  post. 

Dr.  John  Macdonald  in  his  History  of  the  University 
of  Alberta  confirms  Rutherford Ts  good  judgment  in  choosing 
Tory.  Speaking  of  Tory,  he  says: 

He  was  not  only  a  man  of  vision  but  also  a 
man  of  great  energy  and  enthusiasm,  very  con¬ 
siderable  political  acumen,  and  a  power  of  arous¬ 
ing  and  holding  the  loyalty  of  those  who  were 
working  closely  with  him,  despite  clashes  that 
were  inevitable  and  frequent  in  a  group  of 
academic  individuals  —  qualities  that  were  going  to 
stand  him  in  good  stead  in  the  work  that  lay  before 
him.  38 


2 6 The  Edmonton  Journal ,  March  12,  1907. 

57statutes  of  tie  Prov inc e  of  Alb  erta ,  Amendment  22, 

1907. 

38 j.  Macdonald,  The  History  of  the  Universi  ty  1908- 
19  58.  (Toronto:  W.J.  Gage,  1958)  ,  p.  9. 
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Convocation 

The  University  Act  stated  that  the  convocation  of 
the  university  was  to  consist  of  all  graduates  of  any 
British  or  Canadian  university  who  had  resided  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  at  least  three  months  prior  to  the  date  fixed  for 
election  of  the  Senate,  and  had  registered  at  least  one 
month  prior  to  this  election. 

Response  to  the  registration  was  very  slow.  Cal¬ 
gary,  infuriated  at  the  selection  of  Strathcona  for  the 

39 

university  site,  planned  its  own  university.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  Calgary  would  begin  a  Western  Canada  University 
and  invite  candidates  from  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia  to  attend.  The  Strathcona  Pla indealer  stated: 

Unfortunately  the  professional  men  in  the  south¬ 
ern  districts  have  not  entered  as  fully  as  desired 
into  the  spirit  of  a  provincial  university.  Some 
attempt  has  been  made  to  perpetuate  the  feeling  of 
resentment  which  followed  the  selection  of  Strath¬ 
cona  as  the  seat  of  the  institution  instead  of  Cal¬ 
gary  or  some  other  southern  point,  and  while  this 
resentment  is  deprecated  by  the  better  sense  of  the 
public,  it  perhaps  has  something  to  do  with  the 
failure  of  many  college  men  to  register,  as  yet,  for 
convocation. 

The  convocation  exercises  began  at  three  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  October  13,  1908;  the  Strathcona  "opera 


39E,A.  Corbett,  Henry  Marshall  Tor y ;  Beloved  Canadian 
(Toronto:  Ryerson  Press,  1954),  p.  120. 

4QThe  Strathcona  Plaindealer t  November  22,  1907. 
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house"  was  used  as  the  auditorium  for  the  occasion.  The 
undergraduate  students  marched  from  the  temporary  home  of 
the  university,  the  Duggan  Street  School,41  and  were  ushered 
to  seats  directly  behind  the  members  of  convocation. 

Following  Chancellor  Stuart* s  address  came  the  con- 

42 

f erring  of  degrees  "ad  eundem  gradum, "  as  called  for  in 
the  act  constituting  the  Senate.  ‘The  first  to  receive  an 
honorary  degree  in  the  new  university  was  His  Honour  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor  Bulyea,  the  degree  being  that  of  LL.D.  Next 
came  a  similar  honor  to  Premier  .Rutherford  and  Chief  Justice 
A.L.  Sifton.  Each  member  receiving  an  honorary  degree  made 
a  short  acknowledgment  speech.  President  Tory  conferred 
"en  bloc"  upon  the  members  of  convocation  the  degrees  cor¬ 
responding  with  their  registered  standing. 

The  voting  for  the  election  to  the  Senate  from  the 
body  of  convocation  members  closed  on  March  18,  1908,  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  ten  members  that  the  act  required 
the  government  to  appoint  were  named. 

Beginning  of  classes 

The  projected  University  of  Alberta  made  substantial 
progress  during  1908.  Its  new  president,  Dr.  Tory,  had  been 


41now  called  the  Queen  Alexandra  School. 
42" to  the  same  degree." 
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appointed  January  1;  classes  commenced  in  September  of  1908 
in  the  Duggan  Street  School.  In  January  of  1909  the  univer¬ 
sity  was  moved  to  the  Strathcona  Collegia te  institute,  where 
it  remained  for  the  next  two  and  one-half  years,  until  facil 
ities  were  available  on  the  university  site. 

Breaking  Sod  for  the  Arts  Building 

The  sod-breaking  for  the  first  building  to  house 
the  Arts  faculty,  took  place  at  ten  o'clock  Wednesday,  Sep¬ 
tember  29,  1909. 

The  area  had  been  cleared  of  thick  poplar 
growth  with  the  result  that  the  innocent  look¬ 
ing  plot  of  ground  contained  many  tough  roots 
full  of  the  customary  resistance.  No  hesitancy 
marked  the  movements  of  the  Premier  plowman 
however,  and  the  coat  was  thrown,  off  and  the 
handles  grasped  in  the  most  approved  fashion 
while  good  natured  and  humorous  remarks  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  entertainment.42 

The  teamsters  were  Nr.  John  A.  McDougall,  H.P.P., 
and  Dr.  W.D.  Perris  of  Bdmonton,  and  the  crowd  cheered  as 
the  students  gave  forth  with  their  college  yell.  It  is  said 
that  the  furrow  all  fell  back  again  but  that  was  of  little 
consequence.  The  three  hundred  foot  journey  was  made  wi th- 
out  a  stop.  Tory  guided  the  plowT  for  the  return  and  the 
Plaindealer  reporter  claims  the  return  furrow  exceeded  the 
first  for  genuine  crookedness. 


42The  Strathcona  Plaindealer,  October  1,  1909. 
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At  the  sod-turning  ceremony  Hutherford  said  he  was 

the  plowman  for  the  occasion  and  could  not  be  expected  to 

make  any  great  oratorical  effort.  The  hope  that  was  then 

expressed  by  Tory  that  the  university  be  completed  within 

fifty  years,  was  not  overly  optimistic,  as  he  expected  to 

see  the  buildings  erected  during  his  life  time. 

The  first  building  for  which  the  sod  was  broken  did 

not  materialize  as  planned.  The  original  plan  called  for 

two  projecting  wings  and  two  towers.  The  building  plan 

was  criticized  by  several  individuals,  but  the  plan  would 

probably  have  been  implemented  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 

44 

strong  protests  of  Dr.  «J.  Mc^achran.  The  foundation  had 
been  laid  for  the  original  building  before  the  plans  initial¬ 
ly  accepted  were  dropped.  As  a  result,  Athabasca  Hall  be¬ 
came  the  first  real  university  building. 

University  Progress 

A  new  university  Act  was  passed  in  1910.  The  act 
was  drafted  with  recommendations  from  Tory,  who  had  been  es¬ 
pecially  impressed  by  the  constitution  of  the  University  of 
45 

Wisconsin.  In  the  new  act  provision  was  made  for  a  separ¬ 
ate  Board  of  Governors  appointed  by  the  government  to  deal 

^statement  by  J.  McEachran ,  personal  interview,  July 

3,  1960. 

45Statement  by  W.H.  Alexander,  personal  interview, 
Summer,  1960. 
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entirely  with  the  business  administration  of  the  university, 
and  a  Senate  which  would  have  control  of  university  policy, 
subject,  so  far  as  finances  were  concerned,  to  the  final 
decision  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Act,  Rutherford  assured 
the  university  bankers  they  could  advance  money  to  erect 
Athabasca  Hall  and  to  proceed  with  the  foundation  of  the 
Arts  and  Science  building.  However  the  Rutherford  govern¬ 
ment  collapsed  in  the  spring  of  1910  before  the  assembly 
had  sanctioned  university  expenditures.  Sifton,  the  new 
Premier,  was  non-committal.  Tory  and  a  group  of  men  were, 
however,  able  to  obtain  a  bank  loan  and  carry  on  until  the 
legislature  met  and  voted  the  necessary  funds  for  the  univ¬ 
ersity. 

Chancellor 

In  later  years  the  best  loved  duty  of  Alexander  Cam¬ 
eron  Rutherford  was  officiating  as  Chancellor  of  the  univ¬ 
ersity  he  had  founded.  He  was  named  to  this  post  in  April 
of  1927  and  presided  as  Chancellor  for  fourteen  years.  Some 
times  the  peaceful  pomp  and  dignity  of  convocation  was 
shattered  by  boisterous  interruptions.  At  one  convocation 
ceremony  some  engineering  students  let  loose  a  noisy  white 
rooster  in  the  midst  of  the  ceremonies.  Chancellor  Ruther¬ 
ford,  however  sat  tolerant  and  patient,  till  the  disturbance 
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46 

subsided  and  the  ceremony  continued. 

Leonard  W.  Brockington,  on  receiving  an  honorary 

degree,  said  of  the  Chancellor  ’’Time  has  dealt  so  gently 

and  graciously  with  Dr.  Rutherford  because  he  has  dealt 

47 

so  graciously  and  gently  with  his  fellowmen.” 

In  this  office  Rutherford  was  not  called  upon  to 
make  any  lengthy  speeches  and  not  much  information  can  be 
found  about  his  term  as  Chancellor.  Eugenie  L.  Myles,  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Edmonton 
Journal,  has  this  to  say  of  Rutherford  as  Chancellor: 

For  fourteen  years  he  proudly  took  his  place 
at  the  head  of  the  solemn  convocation  parade,  to 
beam  comfortingly  on  some  five  thousand  nervous 
graduands  who  kneeled  to  lay  sweating  hands  in  his 
during  the  degree  granting  ceremony,  or  to  chat 
companionably  with  them  as  they  filed  to  his  im¬ 
posing  mansion  across  from  the  Arts  building  to 
drink  tea  with  him  before  quitting  forever  its  halls 
of  learning.48 

The  practice  of  the  graduands*  drinking  tea  at  the 
Rutherford  home  began  in  1912.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rutherford  had 
moved  into  their  spacious  mansion  in  1911  and  during  the 
spring  graduation  of  1912  the  Rutherfords  entertained  the 
graduating  class  of  twenty  at  tea  in  their  home.  This  gradu 

46The  Edmonton  Journal,  September  10,  1955. 

47  Ibid. 

48E.L.  Myles,  ’’Alberta’s  Rutherford,”  The  New  Trail 
(Edmonton:  University  Press,  Spring  1955),  p.  114. 
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ation  tea  was  held  each  year  for  the  next  twenty-eight  years. 
Indeed,  it  came  to  be  known  as  the  Founder ’s  Day  tea. 


Rutherford  Library 

On  May  15,  1951,  a  two-million  dollar  library  made 
of  brick  and  Alberta  Tyndall  stone  was  opened  on  the  Univ¬ 
ersity  of  Alberta  campus  and  named  after  Alexander  Cameron 
Rutherford.  This  act  formally  recognized  the  fact  that, 
from  the  University’s  inception,  Rutherford  had  exerted  much 
effort  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply  of  books  for  its  students. 
He  donated  many  himself,  but  he  also  asked  for  donations  from 
various  sources.  In  writing  to  Lord  Strathcona,  on  December 
5,  1909  he  asked  for  a  donation  of  books  from  the  British 
museum  and  also  pointed  out  his  previous  success  in  obtain¬ 
ing  book  donations: 

On  your  recent  visit  to  Alberta  you  mentioned 
to  me  that  you  might  secure  for  the  Library  of 
the  University  of  Alberta  publications  of  the 
British  Museum  and  have  our  university  placed  on 
the  mailing  list. 

If  you  can  do  so  I  will  appreciate  it  very 
highly.  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  the  library 
of  the  university  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of 
some  of  the  Scientific  Societies? 

I  recently  obtained  from  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  a  copy  of  the  debates  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Commons  of  Canada  for  our  University 
Library.  It  would  be  a  very  valuable  addition 
to  the  library  if  copies  of  the  Debates  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
the  Motherland  could  be  obtained.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  custom  is  in  the  old  land;  I  should 
hope  that  they  are  as  liberal  as  our  Federal 
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government. 

I  am  anxious  to  have  a  creditable  Library  for 
the  University  of  Alberta  and  will  greatly  appreciate 
anything  you  may  be  able  to  secure  in  the  direction 
indicated. 49 

A  favorable  reply  was  received  from  Lord  Strathcona, 
and  the  series  of  the  annual  Parliamentary  Debates  (includ¬ 
ing  those  of  both  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons)  was  presented  to  the  University  of  Alberta.  ^ 

After  his  death  most  of  his  Canadian  books  were 
donated  to  the  University  of  Alberta;  Queen’s  University 
acquired  a  small  share.  Among  his  Canadiana  were  such  rare 
volumes  as  Palliser’s  Journal,  Paul  KaneTs  Wanderings  of  an 
Artist,  and  some  one  hundred  books  on  exploration  and  history 
of  the  Arctic,  the  Northwest,  and  the  Red  River  Settlement. 

Summary 

In  1905,  before  Rutherford  was  chosen  Premier  of 
the  Province  of  Alberta,  he  began  to  speak  of  the  need  for  a 
university.  At  the  first  session  of  the  first  legislative 
in  the  spring  of  1906,  Rutherford  introduced  a  bill  to 
establish  the  University  of  Alberta.  In  spite  of  opposition 
outside  the  house,  the  university  became  a  reality.  However, 
had  it  not  been  for  Rutherford* s  persistence  it  is  doubtful 


49 Rutherford  Papers,  Rutherford  to  Strathcona,  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  1909. 

^Rutherford  Papers,  Strathcona  to  Rutherford, 

March  1,  1910. 
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if  there  would  have  been  a  University  of  Alberta  until 
many  years  later. 

Rutherford  was  insistent  that  the  university  be  non- 
denominational  and  free  of  political  influence.  His  great 
capacity  for  choosing  capable  men  is  portrayed  by  his  wise 
choice  of  Dr.  Henry  Marshall  Tory  as  the  first  president 
of  the  Alberta  university. 

For  his  work  toward  establishing  the  university, 
Rutherford  has  been  referred  to  as  the  ’’Father  of  the  Univ¬ 
ersity  of  Alberta” — a  title  now  generally  conceded  to  be 
justly  earned. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  PERSONAL  VIEWS  OF  ALEXANDER  C.  RUTHERFORD 

The  aim  of  this  chapter  is  to  present  Alexander 
Rutherford’s  personal  views  on  two  topics:  (a)  education 
and  (b)  the  general  administrat ion  and  social  development 
of  the  new  province  of  Alberta.  Whenever  possible  Ruther¬ 
ford’s  own  words  will  be  quoted,  both  to  substantiate  his 
opinions  and  to  aid  in  a  more  accurate  interpretation  of 
them. 


I.  VIEWS  ON  EDUCATION 
On  Separate  Schools 

Rutherford  commended  the  Territorial  government  for 
the  way  in  which  it  had  handled  the  separate  schools  in  the 
Territories.  He  was  in  complete  accord  with  the  idea  of 
discouraging  separate  schools  though  not  prohibiting  them. 

On  March  6,  1906,  Rutherford  appeared  pleased  to  report 
that  not  a  single  application  had  been  made  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  separate  school  since  the  formation  of  the 
province,1  and  six  months  later,  referring  to  the  education¬ 
al  policies  followed  during  his  first  year  of  office  he  said 

No  legislation  has  been  passed  which  could  in 
any  way  hamper  the  province  in  educational  matters, 

^The  Edmonton  Bulletin,  March  12,  1907. 
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and  the  regulations  and  administration  of  the 
system  ...  have  been  in  complete  accord  with 
the  commendable  policy  followed  by  the  late 
Territorial  government,  by  which  the  organization 
of  separate  schools  was  discouraged,  though  not 
prohibited,  by  which  uniform  courses  of  study, 
text  books,  teacher  qualifications,  standards 
of  scholarship  and  inspection  are  maintained 
in  all  schools  whether  public  or  separate. 

One  normal  school  and  only  one  for  all 
teachers  whether  Protestant,  Catholic  or 
heathen  is  maintained.2 * 

It  is  significant  that  politics  in  the  Territories 
were  nonpartisan,  and  though  Rutherford  supported  Liberal 
views,  it  was  the  educational  policy  of  Haul tain,  a  man  of 
Conservative  leanings,  which  gained  most  favor  in  Ruther¬ 
ford's  eyes.  This  policy  was  given  concrete  embodiment  in 

3 

the  1901  school  ordinances. 

In  the  spring  of  1907,  Bishop  Legal  of  St.  Albert 
complained  to  Rutherford  of  the  unfavorable  report  on  separ¬ 
ate  school  facilities  and  instruction  in  St.  Albert  made  by 
Inspector  G.E.  Lllis.4  Rutherford  chose  to  deal  with  the 


2 The  Strathcona  Plaindealer ,  September  7,  1906. 

^Ordinances  of  the  Lor th  We s t  Territories ,  Chap.  31, 

1901. 

^"Allow  me  to  enclose  a  copy  of  communication  ...  to 
the  trustees  of  our  school  at  St.  Albert  ....  I  am  entirely 
satisfied  that  the  remarks  of  the  Inspector,  for  some  reason 
unknown  to  me,  are  greatly  exaggerated." 

The  communication  stated:  "All  attempts  at  fairness 
seems  to  have  been  excluded  from  this  report.  There  are  some 
notions  going  around  the  world  at  the  present  time,  that  denom 
inational  institutions  are  to  be  discarded,  that  education 
should  be  secularized.  It  would  be  a  great  pity  if  we  were  to 
give  hand  to  our  enemies  and  to  cooperate  with  them  in  the  dis 
countenance  of  our  institutions  and  the  disorganization  of  our 
convent  schools."  Rutherford  Papers,  Bishop  Legal  to  Ruther¬ 
ford,  April  25,  1907. 
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complaint  in  person."  (Perhaps  to  avoid  any  concrete 
evidence  of  his  attitude  toward  the  separate  schools). 


On  Public  School  Education 

Believing  the  quality  of  education  to  be  the  chief 

fl 

determining  factor  in  character  building,  Rutherford  urged 
the  need  for  the  highest  efficiency  in  the  educational 

system.  He  spoke  of  the  children  of  Alberta  as  the  pro- 

7  o 

Vince’s  greatest  asset,  as  ’our  jewels’0  which  would  shed 
lustre  on  the  whole  of  Alberta.5 6 * * 9  The  duty  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  as  Rutherford  saw  it,  was  to  ensure  the  opportunity 
of  at  least  a  grade  eight  education  to  all  children.10  The 
quality  of  the  common  school  of  the  province,  therefore, 
should  be  of  primary  concern: 

We  should  leave  no  stone  unturned,  should  leave 
nothing  undone  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  every 


5”I  received  your  letter  with  reference  to  the  report 
on  Inspector  G.E.  Ellis  on  the  schools  at  St.  Albert.  I  have 
not  had  time  to  take  up  the  matter  previous  to  my  departure 
to  the  Old  Country.  As  soon  as  I  return  to  Edmonton  I  shall 
examine  the  report,  and  will  see  you  wi th  reference  to  it.” 
Legal  Papers  (Archives  of  the  Archbishop’s  palace,  Edmonton), 
Rutherford  to  Legal,  May  4,  1907. 

6 The  Strathcona  Pla indealer ,  March  12,  1907. 

7 ’’Education  is  the  foundation  of  all  Good  Government," 
Talks  with  Ele c tor s  (A  pamphlet  published  by  the  Alberta  Liber¬ 
al  Association,  1909)  number  8. 

^Budget  Speech,  1908,  p.  18* 

9Ib id . 

10N.M.  Aylesworth,  ”A  History  of  the  nigh  School  Courses 
of  Study  for  alberta”  (Unpublished  xu  •  x*  •  thesis ,  university  of 
Alberta,  April,  1986),  p.  27. 
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boy  and  girl  the  fullest  and  most  complete  educa¬ 
tion,  which  carries  with  it  the  greatest  of  all 
gifts,  namely  virtue,  knowledge,  and  judgement. 

Our  first  duty  is  to  the  common  schools,  fl¬ 
ouring  the  1907  session  of  the  legislature,  Ruther¬ 
ford,  as  Minister  of  iiiducation,  indicated  that  a  very  gener- 

12 

ous  sum  was  being  set  aside  for  education  ($367,675.)  and 
added,  "I  do  not  think  anyone  will  begrudge  a  liberal  amount 
for  the  support  of  education.’’13  He  was  pleased  that  all 
the  members  of  his  government  concurred  with  him  by  support¬ 
ing  the  allocations  for  education  in  the  budget.14 

If  Rutherford  believed  education  to  be  the  soundest 
basis  for  character  development,  he  felt  just  as  strongly 
that  the  soundest  basis  of  a  good  educational  system  was  a 
high  standard  of  teaching.13  The  Premier  seemed  delighted 
to  make  the  comparison  in  1909  that  in  Ontario  only  143  of 
its  5,214  teachers  had  first  class  certificates,  whereas  in 

I  k? 

Alberta  214  of  the  1,210  teachers  had  first  class  certificates? 


llThe  Edmonton  Bulletin,  April  23,  1906  quoting  a 
speech  given  by  Rutherford. 

l2Budget  Speech,  1907,  p.  20.  (Eleven  per  cent  of  the 
total  budget  was  for  education). 

13Ibid . ,  p.  8. 

l^ibjd. ,  p.  18. 

15Ibid .  ,  p.  20  • 

16 


Ibid. ,  1909,  p.  26. 
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He  firmly  believed  that  one  of  the  surest  ways  to  obtain 
the  best  teachers  was  to  pay  high  salaries;  indeed  he  is 
reported  to  have  felt,  "the  success  of  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem  depended  upon  good  salaries  for  the  teachers."1^ 

At  a  Premiers1  banquet  held  in  Ottawa,  October  9, 

1906,  Rutherford  said  that  Alberta  teachers  received  higher 

18 

salaries  than  teachers  in  any  other  province  in  Canada. 

In  this  regard  Rutherford  was  overly  optimistic  as  statis¬ 
tics  show  that  in  1906  the  average  salary  of  Saskatchewan 
teachers  exceeded  the  average  salary  of  Alberta  teachers 
by  $31. 71. 19 

Rutherford  was  gratified  that  the  people  of  Alberta 

20 

were  very  interested  in  education.  speaking  to  the  press 
in  September  of  1907,  Rutherford  made  the  statement  "educa¬ 
tion  is  the  basis  of  intelligent  citizenship,  and  ...  the 

21 

foundation  of  all  good  government."  Using  the  last  por¬ 
tion  of  Rutherford's  quotation  for  its  title,  the  Liberal 
government  issued  a  pamphlet  and  in  it  stated  Rutherford 's 
educational  aim: 


3- 7  The  Edmonton  Bulletin,  April  23,  1906. 

•*-^The  Strathcona  Plaindealer ,  October  12,  1906. 

l^IPor  a  comparison  of  average  salaries  of  teachers 
in  1906  see  Appendix  S. 

^Budget  Speech,  1908,  p.  8. 

21The  Edmonton  Bulletin,  September  3,  1907. 
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The  aim  of  the  Minister  of  Education  is  to 
make  in  Alberta,  from  the  primary  school  up  to 
the  university,  one  continuous  chain  of  develop¬ 
ment,  each  phase  complete  in  itself  and  all 
happily  blended  into  one  strong  system.  It  is 
expected  that  the  university,  the  common  school 
and  the  high  school  authorities  will  formulate 
their  respective  courses  in  harmony.  Thus  the 
system  of  education  may  be  one  simplified  and 
strengthened.  ^ 

While  the  elementary  schools  received  Rutherford's 
careful  attention,  he  did  not  neglect  the  high  schools,  as  it 

pnz 

is  from  these  schools  that  teachers  must  come.  u  Rutherford 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  high  school  program  for,  in  his 
opinion,  it  did  not  fit  the  children  to  face  the  problems 
of  a  work-a-day  world: 

I  think  a  more  practical  curriculum  should 
be  adopted  in  our  high  schools  in  order  that 
the  children  who  are  growing  into  men  and  women 
should  be  better  fitted  to  enter  into  the  political 
affairs  of  life.24 

To  implement  his  opinions,  Rutherford  w as  instrumental 
in  changing  the  content  of  the  High  School  program  in  ways 
already  described. 


On  the  University 

It  was  Rutherford  who  introduced  the  university  bill 


22 "Education  is  the  foundation  of  all  Good  Government," 
0£.  c_it.  ,  p.  1. 

2 The  Edmonton  Bulle tin ,  April  23,  1906. 

24Ibid. 

2^Supra ,  p.  63. 
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in  1906.  He  believed  that  the  administration  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  should  be  kept  out  of  the  realm  of  politics;  and  that 

p  c 

it  should  be  not  only  non-political  but  non-denominat ional. 

He  spoke  of  a  university  as  the  crowning  feature  of  any 
school  system;  a  principal  reason,  therefore,  for  his  intro- 

p  n 

ducing  the  bill  was  to  provide  an  endowment  for  a  university. 
Rutherford  felt  that  a  senate  should  be  the  governing  body 
and  that  the  provincial  government  should  be  responsible 

pn 

for  the  supply  of  funds  and  its  upkeep. 

RutherfordTs  opinions  on  the  potential  extent  of  the 

university  site  were  ambitious  and  generous  for  his  time: 

29 

not  less  than  two  or  three  hundred  acres.  Supporting  his 
choice  of  Strathcona  as  the  seat  of  the  university  Rutherford 
said;  "It  is  best  for  the  cause  of  education  that  the  univer- 
sity  be  located  near  the  capital  city."  To  bolster  this 
statement  further,  he  pointed  out  that  in  almost  all  pro¬ 
vinces  the  university  was  so  located.  He  conceded  however, 
that  he  had  had  criticisms  from  two  major  newspapers,  but  he 

2 6 The  Edmonton  Bulletin ,  May  4,  1907. 

27Ibid. ,  April  23,  1906. 

28The  University  Bill  is  printed  in  Appendix  C,  p.  145. 

29 in  19  61,  however,  we  realize  that  the  site  is  now 
crowded  with  buildings,  some  of  which  perhaps  should  not 
have  been  placed  on  the  university  site. 

30 The  Edmonton  Bulletin,  May  4,  1907. 
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claimed  that  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
people  of  the  city  of  origin  of  those  two  newspapers  did 
not  wholly  share  these  journalistic  opinions.31 

In  his  endeavors  to  quell  the  friction  over  the  site, 
and  in  the  face  of  accusations  of  local  partisanship,  he 

said  he  had  tried  to  treat  North,  South,  East  and  West 

.  32 

alike . 

On  The  Education  of  Galic ians 

A  distinctive  feature  of  Rutherford’s  educational 
policy  was  his  attitude  toward  schools  for  people  foreign 
to  Canada.  Rutherford  stated  "We  are  desirous  of  obtaining 

settlers  who  will  locate  on  farms."  Considering  education 

34 

in  a  free  country  as  the  basis  of  intelligent  citizenship, 
he, therefore ,  in  the  capacity  of  Minister  of  Education, 

35 

appointed  a  special  supervisor  to  work  among  the  ualicians. 

"We  feel  it  is  out  duty  to  properly  organize  school 
districts  among  the  foreign  population,"0^  Rutherford  said 


51 Ibid. 

22Ibid. 

3 3 Ibid. ,  September  11,  1907. 
34Ibid . ,  September  3,  1907. 
35Supra ,  p.  69. 


3^3udget  Speech,  1906,  p.  8. 
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in  1906;  in  1908  he  announced  with  pride  that  TtThe  House 

will  no  doubt  be  delighted  to  learn  that  among  these  people 

37 

forty-eight  school  districts  have  been  erected.” 


On  the  Imperial  uonference 

The  idea  of  an  interchange  of  views  on  education 
between  the  various  parts  of  such  a  body  as  the  British 
Empire  seemed  a  sound  one  to  Hutherford.  He  therefore 
travelled  to  Britain  in  1907  as  a  representative  to  the 
Imperial  Conference  on  Education  with  high  hopes.  He  be¬ 
lieved  the  paramount  objective  of  the  conference  to  be  the 

increase  of  knowledge  and  sympathetic  understanding  in  every 

38 

part  of  the  Empire.^ 

During  a  press  conference  in  1907,  en  route  to  the 
Imperial  Conference,  Rutherford  said: 

I  think  that  a  conference  of  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  who  have  had  practical  exper¬ 
ience  of  educational  developments  and  who  know 
the  problems  that  are  pressing  for  solution, 
cannot  fail  to  be  productive  and  good.  As  far  as 
Alberta  is  concerned,  her  educational  system  is 
in  a  formative  stage  and  I  think  it  is  not  un¬ 
reasonable  for  us  to  expect  to  learn  something 
that  will  be  advantageous  to  us.  Eor  myself,  I 
am  looking  for  fresh  ideas  and  trust  that  I 
shall  not  look  altogether  in  vain  for  inspira¬ 
tion  that  may  be  of  service  in  the  forming  and 


37Ibid. ,  1908,  p.  19. 


3®The  Edmonton  Bulletin,  August  26,  1907. 
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39 

working  out  of  our  educational  policy. 

One  of  the  topics  of  discussion  at  the  Imperial 

40 

Conference  was  universal  text  books,  others  were  the 

standardizing  of  teacher’s  certificates,  the  recognition  of 

university  degrees,  the  interchange  of  instructors,  and  the 

best  way  to  teach  English  to  the  foreign  population.44 

However  Rutherford  considered  the  paramount  advantage  of  the 

conference  to  be  undoubtedly  "the  meeting  of  a  large  body 

of  persons  of  extraordinary  experience  and  ability  in  educa- 

42 

tional  work." 

On  Libraries 

Rutherford  himself  had  accumulated  a  very  extensive 
private  library  and  expended  time,  money,  and  energy  on  acquir¬ 
ing  a  good  library  for  the  university. 

The  acquaintance  with  good  books  was,  to  Rutherford, 
a  prime  necessity  for  a  full  and  happy  life.  He  went  so  far 
as  to  say  "the  chief  source  of  crime  is  ignorance;  good 
literature  enlightened,  and  added  to  the  sum  of  human  happi- 
ness."  Libraries  were,  in  his  view,  the  schools  of  the 

29 Ibid..  ,  April  23,  1907. 

40 lb id . ,  August  2,  1907. 

4 1 Ibid. 

42ibid. 


43 Ibid. ,  February  20,  1907. 
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adults44  and  he  felt  no  apology  or  defence  was  required  for 
the  establishment  of  free  libraries  throughout  the  province^5 
Rutherford  also  believed  that  documents  and  papers 
of  an  historical  nature  should  be  carefully  collected  and 
stored;  consequently  he  asked  for  the  approval  of  an  expendi¬ 
ture  for  the  salary  of  an  archivist. 46  He  was  also  instrumen 
tal  in  introducing  a  library  system  for  teacher's  special 
reference  use:  twelve  hundred  dollars  was  allotted  for  its 
foundation  and  maintenance  during  1908. 

On  Financing  Education 

In  order  to  encourage  education  Rutherford  proposed 

the  placing  of  a  small  tax  on  all  lands  outside  school  dis- 
47 

tricts.  This  amounted  to  one  and  one-quarter  cents  per 

acre  or  two  dollars  per  quarter  section.  This  was  intended 

to  serve  as  an  incentive  to  form  school  districts,  because 

as  soon  as  a  school  district  was  organized  the  tax  v/ould 
48 

cease . 

By  amendments  to  the  Educational  Tax  Act  in  the  year 


44 Ibid. 

45Ibid. 

46Budp;et  Speech,  1908,  p.  21. 

47The  Edmonton  Bulletin.  March  12,  1907. 
48  Ibid. 
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1908,  all  homesteads  were  exempt  from  taxation  for  four 

years,  and  assessment  on  leased  land  was  reduced  to  three- 

quarters  of  a  cent  per  acre.  The  United  Farmers  of  Alberta 

49 

considered  the  tax  to  be  exceedingly  fair.  The  Alberta 

Trustees  at  their  1909  convention  recommended  that  the 

assessment  be  raised  from  $2.00  per  quarter  section  to  $3.20. 

Rutherford  observed:  ’’People  who  are  interested  in  this, 

know  that  it  is  a  splendid  thing  for  education  in  the  Pro- 

50 

vince  of  Alberta.” 

Many  ranchers,  however,  referred  to  this  tax  as  an 
unnecessary  levy  for  higher  education,  but  Rutherford  pointed 
out  that  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
lands  alone  covered  the  university  costs: 

Critics  of  the  education  tax  imposed  by  the 
Alberta  Government  in  1907,  upon  lands  lying 
outside  organized  school  districts  will  find 
matter  for  reflection  in  the  first  figures  given 
concerning  the  amount  collected  from  this  tax. 

They  go  to  show  that  four-fifths  of  the  total 
amount  is  expended  on  the  common  school  system 
of  the  Province  while  but  one-fifth  is  approp¬ 
riated  to  the  needs  of  the  University. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  since  the 
tax  came  into  effect  in  1907  the  University’s 
share  of  this  educational  fund  was  more  than 
met  by  the  taxes  paid  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  alone  on  land  assessable  under  this 
tax. 

From  this  it  is  apparent  that  this  ancient 
and  wealthy  company  has  borne  the  full  burden 


49 Budget  Speech,  1909,  p.  17. 
50  lb  id. 
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of  maintaining  the  new  University  since  its 
establishment.  It  is  also  apparent  that  the 
opponents  of  the  tax  in  ranching  districts,  who 
inveigh  against  it  as  "the  University  tax,"  a 
tax  imposed  for  unnecessary  higher  education, 
are  utterly  mistaken. 

II.  GENERAL  VIEWS  ON  THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SOCIAL 

ADVANCEMENT  OF  THE  PROVINCE 

On  the  Liberal  Platform 

Rutherford  assisted  in  drawing  up  the  Liberal  plat¬ 
form  of  1905.  He  stated  his  political  policies  were  in  entire 

agreement  with  those  laid  down  at  the  Calgary  Liberal  con- 

52 

vention  in  August  of  1905.  The  third  point  of  the  plat¬ 
form  stated  that  the  province  should  maintain  an  efficient 
system  of  education  that  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  settler 
and  that  an  equal  opportunity  be  provided  for  all  children. 

It  further  maintained  that  the  schools  should  receive  liberal 
financial  assistance  and  should  be  under  the  direct  super- 

53 

vision,  regulation  and  control  of  the  Provincial  government. 

That  Rutherford  did  not  believe  in  sweeping  adminis- 
trational  changes  is  illustrated  by  his  opening  parliamentary 
speech: 


51  Ibid.  ,  1909,  p.  27. 

5 2 The  Strathcona  Plaindealer ,  October  27,  1905. 
53 


See  Appendix  B,  p.  141. 
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Matters  will  come  before  us  for  determination 
for  which  the  path  has  not  been  blazed  out  for  us. 

It  is  right,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  follow 
the  good  traditions,  the  good  precedents  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  old  provinces  of  Canada,  the 
House  of  commons  of  our  Dominion,  and  the  House 
of  Commons  of  the  Motherland. 54 

On  Political  Policie s 

Rutherford's  election  campaign  speeches  also  reveal 
some  of  his  views.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  very  nature  of  a  campaign  speech  presupposes  an  ambit¬ 
ious  and  broadly  generous  statement  of  views,  which  might, 
in  practise,  be  later  modified  considerably.  Although 
Rutherford  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  in  the  Edmonton  by- 
election  of  1896,  and  the  Territorial  election  of  1898,  he 
was  elected  in  the  1902  Territorial  election.  He  was  also 
elected  in  the  190b,  and  the  1909  Alberta  provincial  elections. 

In  the  first  three  of  these  five  elections  Rutherford 
declared  himself  to  be  an  Independent  candidate;  however,  in 
the  two  provincial  elections  he  was  a  Liberal  candidate.  The 
Territorial  government  operated  as  a  non-partisan  adminis¬ 
tration  and,  therefore,  Rutherford  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  he  was  an  Independent  candidate  in  the  1902  election r 

Allow  me  to  repeat  that  I  am  running  as  an 
Independent  candidate  and  do  not  pledge  my  support 
to  either  the  government  or  the  opposition,  but 
will  act  always  for  what  l  believe  to  be  the  best 

5 4 The  Edmonton  Journal ,  March  20,  1906. 
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interests  of  the  Strathcona  District  and  the 
Territories  at  large. 55 

Rutherford  favored  more  liberal  government  appropriations  to 

pr  A 

roads  and  schools.  Speaking  of  roads,  he  promised  that  if 

he  were  elected  he  would  press  for  more  gpvernment  aid  in 

opening  and  improving  road  communications  in  the  West; 

speaking  of  school  grants  he  believed  greater  government  aid 

58 

was  necessary  to  lessen  the  taxpayer's  burden. 

In  his  1905  "Address  to  the  Electors,"  Rutherford 
stated  that  he  was  in  favor  of  continuing  the  excellent 
school  system  of  the  Territorial  government.  Speaking  of  the 
separate  schools,  he  said  it  was  his  duty,  if  he  remained  in 
office,  to  administer  the  school  law  as  laid  down  by  the 
Alberta  Act." 

Throughout  all  of  Rutherford's  addresses  he  was  very 
consistent  in  his  view,  that  education  demanded  prominent 
attention  from  the  government.  However  his  stand  was  not  as 
firm  on  the  question  of  autonomy. 

In  1898  Rutherford  favored  the  idea  of  forming  one 

55The  Alberta  Pla indealer,  May  23,  1902. 

56Ibid. 

"The  South  Edmonton  News ,  July  30,  1896. 

5 8 The  Alberta  Pla indealer ,  May  23,  1902. 


59 The  Strathcona  Plaindealer ,  October  27,  1905. 
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province  out  of  the  North  West  Territories,  and  believed 
that  the  best  time  to  press  for  autonomy  was  after  the  1901 
census  was  taken.  In  a  later  campaign  speech  in  1902, 
his  stand  on  the  number  of  provinces  to  be  created  in  the 
Territories  was  quite  reversed:  "I  am  in  favor  of  forming 
two  provinces  and  consider  that  one  would  be  too  large  to  be 

ft? 

properly  and  economically  governed.’1 

Although  Rutherford  changed  his  opinion  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  provinces  to  be  formed  from  the  North  West  Territories, 
one  political  point  of  view  stands  out  predominantly  in  his 
addresses  of  1898,  1902  and  1905.  Speaking  of  the  railway 
tax  exemptions,  Rutherford  said  he  would  do  all  in  his  power 
to  have  exemptions  from  taxation  of  railway  lands  removed. 

He  considered  this  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  hardships  of 
the  settlers  in  the  Territories.  In  1905,  after  he  became 
Premier  of  Alberta,  one  of  the  first  Acts  of  his  government 
removed  the  tax  exemption  on  railway  lands. 

In  his  1905  address,  Rutherford  promised  that,  if  he 
were  re-elected,  he  would  distribute  about  the  province  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  that  did  not  need  to  be  at  the  capital.  At 
the  time  of  the  choosing  of  the  university  site,  Rutherford 
was  accused  of  not  fulfilling  this  promise. 

!■■■■■■■.  ■  ■  ■■uu  HIM  ■  ■'  ■ 

^The  Alberta  Plaindealer ,  October  14,  1898. 

63- The  census  would  give  an  accurate  record  of  the 
population  of  the  North  West  Territories,  to  strengthen  the 
demand  for  autonomy. 

s2The  Alberta  Plaindealer ,  May  23,  1902. 
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Rutherford’s  1909  campaign  address  tended  to  outline 

the  achievements  of  the  first  legislature  and  solicited  sup- 

63 

port  from  the  voters  on  the  merit  of  work  well  done. 


On  the  Police  Force  for  Alberta 

It  is  partly  due  to  Rutherford  that  Alberta  retained 

the  Federal  police.  According  to  his  1907  budget  speech, 

the  Premier  thought  it  desirable  to  continue  the  services 

of  the  North-West  Mounted  Police: 

I  think  we  made  a  good  agreement,  and  one 
which  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  people  of 
the  V/est  ....  Having  this  splendid  force  in  the 
West  will  be  a  guarantee  that  the  administration 
of  criminal  law  will  be  administered  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  Western  Provinces.64 


On  Public  Buildings 

The  idea  of  erecting  provincial  parliament  buildings 

was  strongly  urged  by  Rutherford.  He  also  maintained  that 

any  such  public  buildings  should  be  of  substantial  character 

65 

and  a  credit  to  the  province. 

We  are  paying  a  high  rental  for  necessary 
Government  accommodation  now,  and  the  sooner  we 
have  our  own  building  constructed  the  better  for 
all  concerned.^* * 6 


66The  Edmonton  Bulletin ,  March  2,  1909. 

64Budget  Speech,  1907,  p.  12. 

6^The  Strathcona  Plaindealer,  May  11,  1906. 


66Budget  Spe ech,  March  21,  1906. 
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Rutherford  was  closely  associated  with  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  plans  for  the  Parliament  Building,  and  personally 
approved  the  final  design. 

Speaking  of  the  sites  for  public  buildings,  he  said, 

” In  the  purchase  of  no  single  site  or  building  in  the  Pro- 

vince  of  Alberta  have  we  paid  too  large  an  amount. " 

Indeed,  he  did  not  favor  large  surpluses  and  believed 

the  people  of  the  province  should  get  the  benefit  of  any 

money  available  to  the  treasury — this  may  explain  in  part, 

the  elaborate  structure  of  Alberta's  parliament  buildings: 

We  desire  to  pay  out  the  money  for  the  people, 
and  meet  the  wants  and  immediate  necessities  of 
the  people  of  our  province  to  the  extent  of  the 
money  at  our  disposal.69 

On  Railways 

As  has  been  mentioned  earlier  in  the  thesis,  it  was 

Rutherford1 s  association  with  the  building  of  railways  that 

caused  his  government  to  topple;  however,  had  he  been  a  less 

trusting  man  he  might  have  detected  sources  of  potential 

trouble.  He  realized  that  having  a  big  following  might  be 
70 

dangerous,  but  he  dismissed  the  idea  by  jocularly  remarking 

67Statement  by  Mrs.  S.H.  McCuaig,  personal  interview, 
Summer,  1960. 

^Budget  Speech ,  1909,  p.  34. 

69 Ibid. ,  1907,  p.  12. 


?0The  Edmonton  Bulletin.  May  29,  19  06. 
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Ma  good  leader  can  manage  them  alright  fsicl. "71 

The  slogan  for  the  1909  election  was  "Rutherford, 

Reliability  and  Railroads."  Despite  the  fact  that  there  was 

a  Department  of  Public  Works,  Rutherford  announced  that  he 

would  establish  a  Department  of  Railways  and  placed  himself 

in  charge  of  this  department. 72  Rutherford  believed  that 

unless  his  government  intervened,  it  might  be  years  before 

railroads  would  feel  themselves  sufficiently  strong  to  essay 

73 

unassisted  the  work  of  development. 

On  Social  Welfare 

That  Rutherford  was  vitally  interested  in  the  general 
welfare  of  the  citizens  of  Alberta  is  evidenced  by  his  con¬ 
cern  for  the  development  of  the  young. 

In  his  1909  budget  speech  Rutherford  decried  the 
habit  of  allowing  juvenile  offenders  to  be  sent  to  jail  with 

hardened  criminals;  he,  therefore,  urged  the  establishment  of 

74 

an  industrial  school  for  boys. 

This  interest  in  the  regeneration  of  youth  of  the 
city  is  paralleled  by  his  provisions  for  the  recreation  of  the 

71Ibid. 

72Supra ,  p.  43. 

73The  Strathcona  Pla indealer ,  March  5,  1909. 

74 


Budget  Speech,  1909 . 
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young  people  and  the  general  public.  In  May,  19  07  Rutherford 
donated,  with  no  restrictions,  a  parcel  of  land  to  the  city 
of  Strathcona;  this  land  to  be  used  solely  for  the  "purposes 
of  a  public  park." 


On  Outlook  for  Alberta 

To  indicate  the  optimism  Rutherford  had  for  Alberta, 
a  copy  of  a  new  year's  greeting  is  quoted: 

The  closing  of  the  year  finds  Alberta  sharing 
largely  in  the  unparalleled  prosperity  prevailing 
in  Canada.  We  are  in  an  exceptionally  prosperous 
condition.  We  have  welcomed  another  army  of  im¬ 
migrants  and  reaped  another  record  harvest.  I  do 
not  see  how  the  outlook  for  1907  could  be  more  pro¬ 
mising.  There  is  not  as  far  as  one  can  see,  a 
single  cloud  on  the  horizon,  and  our  people  are 
full  of  hope  and  confidence  in  the  future  growth 
of  our  agriculture  and  industrial  wealth.  We  will 
rejoice  to  learn  that  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia 
are  enjoying  to  a  large  extent  in  the  good  times 
with  which  our  Canada  is  blessed.  Wishing  the 
people  of  your  province  many  years  of  happiness 
and  prosperity.  7fi 

A .  C .  Ru  the  rf  or  d 


Summary 

Rutherford fs  interest  in  education  from  the  primary 
school  to  the  university  is  evident  from  the  number  of  times 
he  voiced  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  Though  a  Liberal  in 


75The  Bdmonton  Bulletin,  Kay  10,  1907.  (The  actual 
transfer  of  land  did  not  take  place  until  1914). 

76Rutherford  Papers,  Rutherford  to  the  Morn ins  Chron 
icle .  Halifax,  N.S.,  December  28,  1906.  (telegram). 
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politics,  he  favored  liaultainfs  policy  of  discouraging, 
though  not  prohibiting  separate  schools. 

The  quality  of  the  educational  system  Rutherford 
believed  to  be  dependent  on  the  standard  of  teacher’s  quali¬ 
fications  and  he  favored  the  payment  of  good  salaries  as  an 
incentive . 

Rutherford  was  instrumental  in  changing  the  high 
school  curriculum  to  provide  a  more  practical  foundation  for 
daily  living. 

The  province’s  university  should,  in  Rutherford’s 
opinion,  be  non-denominational  and  non-political.  He  chose 
the  university  site  near  the  capital,  because  he  felt  that 
its  proximity  was  de  sir’ able  for  admin  is  trative  purposes. 

Encouragement  was  given  to  the  education  of  the 
foreign  population,  as  Rutherford  considered  education  to  be 
the  basis  of  intelligent  citizenship. 

Rutherford’s  personal  views  on  the  administration  and 
development  of  the  province  of  Alberta  were  at  once  conserva¬ 
tive  and  creative,  he  believed  in  retaining  whatever  was  ef¬ 
ficient  of  the  preceding  system,  but  was  anxious  that  new 
potentials  be  tapped.  To  encourage  immigration  Rutherford, 
therefore,  founded  a  Department  of  Railways  and  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  it.  In  this  capacity  he  became  involved  in 
the  Alberta  and  Great  Waterways  Railway  scandal  and  was  forced 
to  resign  his  office  as  Premier. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


CONCLUDING  OBSERVATIONS 

To  evaluate  the  work  and  influence  of  Alexander  C. 
Rutherford  is  to  attempt  to  provide  answers  to  two  related 
questions*  How  instrumental  was  Rutherford  in  effecting 
educational  changes  in  Alberta  during  the  years  1905-1910? 
What  material  differences  would  have  been  evident  in  the 
social  development  of  the  province,  had  Rutherford  not  been 
the  Premier  and  Minister  of  Education  during  these  years? 

Some  major  events  that  occurred  during  Rutherford1 s 
term  as  Premier,  would  probably  have  taken  place,  no  matter 
who  had  been  in  office.  The  choice  of  Edmonton  as  provincial 
capital,  the  decision  of  the  government  to  take  over  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company,  and  the  general  organization  of  government 
administration  were,  for  example,  acts  of  government  in  which 
Rutherford’s  influence  w as  probably  considerable  though  not 
necessarily  paramount. 

The  University  of  Alberta  was  probably  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  Rutherford’s  achievements.  It  was  he  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  university  bill,  and  tirelessly  pressed  for  its 
realization  in  the  form  of  a  provincial  university.  During 
the  Territorial  period,  Rutherford  had  assisted  in  the  study 
of  a  bill  to  incorporate  a  Territorial  university.  In  1905, 
before  he  was  chosen  Premier,  Rutherford  began  to  speak  of  a 


. 
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university,  and  during  the  first  session  of  the  Alberta 
Legislative  Assembly  he  urged  for  its  incorporation.  Frank 
Oliver,  and  his  newspaper,  The  Edmonton  Bulletin,  openly  dis 
agreed  with  the  idea.  It  is  interesting  and  significant  to 
speculate  that  had  Oliver  chosen  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  Alberta  premiership,  the  foundation  of  the  University  of 
Alberta  would  probably  have  been  postponed  for  several  years 

Rutherford  has  been  praised  for  his  wisdom  in  choos¬ 
ing  Tory  as  first  university  president.  Dr.  Broadus,  one 
of  the  first  professors  of  Alberta Ts  university,  gave  Ruther 
ford  credit  for  his  faith  and  foresight  in  establishing  the 
university: 

Outside  of  the  little  faculty  there  were 
virtually  only  two  men  in  the  whole  province 
who  did  not  think  the  establishment  of  a  univer¬ 
sity  in  a  province  only  three  years  old  utterly 
premature;  those  were  the  Scotch-Canadian 
Premier  of  the  province,  who  had  the  faith  and 
foresight  to  make  the  immediate  establishment 
of  a  provincial  university  the  cardinal  prin¬ 
ciple  of  his  creed;  and  the  president  of  the 
university  who  had  come  here  to  do  just  that 
thing,  and  he  had  the  bit  in  his  teeth.l 

This  opinion  that,  had  it  not  been  for  Rutherford, 
the  university  would  not  have  been  established  at  such  an 
early  time  is  echoed  by  E.A.  Corbett: 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  would  have  been 
a  University  of  Alberta  until  many  years 


lE.K.  Broadus,  Saturday  and  Sunday  (Toronto: 
MacMillan  Co.,  193b),  p.  21. 
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later  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  vision  and 
persistence  of  Dr.  A.C.  Rutherford.2 

Rutherford  must  be  given  all  the  credit  (or  dis¬ 
credit)  for  choosing  the  university  site.  As  Minister  of 
Education,  he  assumed  this  task  and  chose  his  home  town, 
Strathcona.  It  is  probable  that  no  other  member  of  the 
first  Alberta  parliament  would  have  chosen  this  site;  as  a 
matter  of  fact, it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  such  an 
important  decision  could  have  been  arrived  at  with  so  little 
apparent  consultation  between  Rutherford  and  his  political 
colleagues.  The  wisdom  of  this  choice  is  a  controversial 
issue,  even  today,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  present 
site  is  a  direct  result  of  Rutherford’s  influence. 

The  foundation  and  location  of  the  University  of 
Alberta  was,  therefore,  Rutherford’s  most  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  education  in  the  province  of  Alberta.  This  was  not, 
however, his  only  contribution.  In  190S  he  began  to  take  steps 
for  a  new  course  of  studies  for  Alberta.  To  this  end,  he 
requested  the  advice  and  assistance  of  a  committee  represent¬ 
ing  the  elementary  schools,  the  secondary  schools,  and  the 
university.  This  committee  was  under  the  general  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  Tory,  president  of  the  university.  The  actual 
modifications  and  improvements  in  Alberta’s  curriculum  were, 

2s. A.  Corbett,  Henry  Marshall  Tory;  Beloved  Canadian 
(Toronto:  Ryerson  Press,  1954),  p.  104. 
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of  course,  executed  by  professionals  in  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  might  eventually  have  come  about  without 
Rutherford’s  initiative.  However,  it  is  likely  that,  once 
again,  these  changes  would  not  have  occurred  at  such  an  early 
date . 

The  provision  of  educational  facilities  for  children 
of  the  settler  of  non-English  speaking  origin  was  a  new 
problem  for  Rutherford,  for  there  was  no  parallel  with  the 
French  speaking  settlements,  where  separate  schools  had  long 
existed.  Rutherford,  as  Minister  of  Education,  was  very 
sympathetic  toward  these  (ialicians,  and  appointed  a  special 
supervisor  to  work  among  them.  In  the  first  two  years  of 
the  life  of  the  province  forty-eight  schools  were  organized 
in  districts  predominantly  settled  by  the  u-alicians.  Ruther¬ 
ford’s  policy,  outlined  at  the  first  session  of  the  Alberta 
Legislative  Assembly,  was  instrumental  in  providing  for  an 
effective  educational  system  among  the  settlers  of  non-English 
speaking  origin. 

Rutherford  along  with  J.A.  Calder  from  Saskatchewan, 
chose  the  Alexander  readers.  These  readers  were  supplied 
free  to  the  school  children  in  the  lower  grades.  The  prece¬ 
dent  set  by  Rutherford  and  ualder  in  this  respect  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  present  day. 

The  Educational  Tax  Act  of  1907,  introduced  by  Ruther¬ 
ford,  required  that  land  outside  the  limits  of  organized  school 
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districts  also  pay  a  school  tax.  This  act  of  legislation, 
influenced  by  xiutherf ord ,  remains  an  important  part  of 
Alberta’s  tax  structure. 

Rutherford  pressed  for  the  establishment  of  public 
libraries  and  introduced  a  reference  library  system  for 
teachers. 

The  pioneer  nature  of  the  West,  with  its  large  in¬ 
flux  of  population,  and  its  lack  of  educational  institutions 
presented  a  challenge  for  Alberta’s  first  leader,  it  seems 
fruitless  to  speculate  whether  or  not  similar  changes  might 
have  been  effected  had  some  other  man  been  Premier.  The 
essential  fact  is  that  Rutherford,  encouraging  change  without 
destroying  the  best  of  what  had  been  previously  created,  had 
a  timely  influence  on  the  education  of  Alberta.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  more  pertinent  to  say  that  hutherford’ s  influence 
on  Alberta’s  education  was  timeless;  few  men  can  claim  a 
memorial  more  lasting  than  a  university. 

These  concluding  observations  on  the  influence  of 
Alexander  Cameron  Hutherford  would  be  incomplete  without 
drawing  attention  to  his  political  naivety,  which  some  have 
considered  to  be  his  main  weakness.  A. A.  Corbett,  who  may 
be  considered  generally  sympathetic  toward  Rutherford,  points 
out:  ’’Dr.  A.C.  Rutherford  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
and  not  equipped  by  experience  or  temperament  for  the  rough 
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and  tumble  of  western  politics.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Bob  Edwards,  editor  of  The  Eye 
Opener ,  one  of  the  strongest  critics  of  Rutherford1 s  work, 
has  admirably  summed  up  Rutherford’s  main  strength — his 
solid  worth  of  character.  The  opinion  of  Edwards  echoes 
the  feeling  of  many  of  those  who  were  interviewed  for  this 
study:  ”Dr.  Rutherford  has  gained  the  confidence  of  his 

4 

province  and  the  affectionate  regard  of  all  who  knew  him.” 


H.A.  Corbett,  Henry  Marshall  Tory;  Beloved  Canadian, 

p.  104. 

4B.L.  Myles,  ’’Alberta’s  Rutherford,”  The  Hew  Trail 
(Edmonton:  University  Press,  spring,  1955),  p.  115,  quoting 
The  Eye  Opener  September  5,  1908. 
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APPENDIX  A 


A  CHRONOLOGY  OF  IMPORTANT  DATES  IN  THE  LIFE 

OF  A.C.  RUTHERFORD 


1857  -  February  2.  A.C.  Rutherford,  was  born  at  Ormond, 
Ontario. 

1863-1875  -  Attended  school. 

1877  -  Spent  the  year  teaching  at  Osgoode,  Ontario. 

1881  -  Graduated  from  McGill  University  with  a  B.A.  degree. 

1884  -  Graduated  from  McGill  University  with  a  B.C.L.  degree. 

1888  -  Married  Mattie  Birkett. 

1891  -  October  4.  A  son  Cecil  was  born. 

1893  -  July  26.  A  daughter  Hazel  was  born. 

1895  -  June  10.  Arrived  at  South  Edmonton,  N.W.T, 

1896  -  August  4.  Edmonton  electorate  by-election.  McCauley 

564  votes,  A.C.  Rutherford  338  votes. 

1898  -  November  4.  Territorial  general  election,  Edmonton 
electorate,  McCauley  582  votes,  A.C.  Rutherford  498 
votes,  H.H.  Robertson  112  votes. 

1902  -  May  21.  Territorial  general  election,  Strathcona 

electorate,  A.C.  Rutherford  503  votes,  N.D.  Mills  65 
votes . 

-  Became  Deputy  Speaker  of  the  Territorial  legislative 
Assembly. 

1905  -  August  13.  Elected  President  of  the  Liberal  party 
in  Alberta. 

-  September  2.  Called  upon  to  form  the  first  executive 
council  of  Alberta. 

-  September  9.  Gazetted  A.C.  Rutherford  as  Premier  of 
Alberta,  Provincial  Treasurer,  and  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 
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-  November  9.  Alberta  Provincial  election.  Candidates 
in  Strathcona  electorate  A.C.  Rutherford  (Liberal) 

616  votes,  F.W.  Crang  (Conservative)  298  votes. 

Liberals  won  23-2. 

-  March  15.  First  meeting  of  the  Alberta  Legislature. 

-  April  23.  Introduced  a  bill  to  incorporate  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alberta. 

-  May  24.  Landed  at  Liverpool  to  attend  the  Imperial 
Conference . 

-  September  26.  Received  LL.D.  degree  from  Toronto 
University. 

-  October  18.  Received  LL.D.  degree  from  McMaster 
Universi ty . 

-  September  22.  Opening  of  University  of  Alberta. 

-  October  13.  Received  LL.D.  from  Alberta  University. 

-  March  22.  Alberta  Provincial  election.  Strathcona 
electorate  candidates,  A.C.  Rutherford  (Liberal)  1,033 
votes,  Rice  Sheppard  (Conservative)  173  votes.  Liber¬ 
als  won  37-3. 

-  May  26.  Resigned  as  Premier  due  to  a  split  in  the 
Liberal  party. 

-  March  19.  Appointed  K.C. 

-  April  17.  Alberta  Provincial  election.  Strathcona 
electorate  candidates,  H.H.  Crawford  (Conservative) 

1,470  votes,  A.C.  Rutherford  (Independent)  1,217  votes. 

-  Served  as  Director  of  National  Service  for  Alberta. 

-  February  7.  Named  Acting  Colonel  for  the  194th  Regi¬ 
ment  C.E.F. 

-  February  22.  Appointed  President  of  McGill  Graduate 
Society. 

-  April  7.  Elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Alberta. 

-  October  14.  Received  LL.D.  from  McGill. 
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1935  -  June  6.  Awarded  King’s  Jubilee  Medal  at  the  time 
of  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  the  late  George  V. 

1938  -  December  19.  Golden  Wedding  Anniversary. 

1941  -  June  11.  Rutherford  died. 


APPENDIX  B 


LIBERAL  PLATFORM  19  05 


1.  Resolved  that  this  convention  of  the  Liberals  of 
the  New  Province  of  Alberta,  having  been  called  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  organizing  a  Provincial  Liberal  Association  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  Province, 
hereby  expresses  its  adherence  to  those  political  principles 
which  have  ever  characterized  the  Liberals  or  Reform  Party 
in  Canada  and  elsewhere,  and  which  consist  in  the  conviction 
(1)  that  the  intelligent  opinion  of  the  people  is  the  true 
and  just  source  of  all  political  power;  (2)  that  the  admin¬ 
istrators  of  public  affairs  should  be  under  continued  res¬ 
ponsibility  to  the  electorate;  (3)  that  the  true  end  of 
government  is  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  masses 

of  the  people  by  the  creation  and  preservation,  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  by  the  action  of  the  state,  of  equal  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  life fbr  every  individual,  by  the  vigorous  repres¬ 
sion  of  all  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  people  on  the 
part  of  monopolistic  corporations,  by  amelioration  of  the 
conditions  of  life  and  the  redress  of  injustice,  by  a  steady 
orderly  and  progressive  administration  of  affairs,  and  by 
watchful  and  continued  attention  to  the  wants  of  those  new 
settlers  whose  courage,  industry,  and  thrift  are  creating 
the  prosperity  of  the  west. 

2.  Resolved  that  this  convention  adheres  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Provincial  rights,  and  is  determined  to  maintain 
intact  and  unimpaired  the  full  legislative  and  executive  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Province  of  Alberta  under  the  constitution  of  Can¬ 
ada. 


3.  Resolved  that  this  convention  hereby  declares  its 
belief  that  the  government  of  the  new  Province  should  maintain 
an  efficient  system  of  common  schools  in  order  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  settler,  and  to  extend  to  the  children  of  all 
classes  of  the  population  an  equal  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
good  primary  education,  that  this  system  should  receive  liberal 
financial  assistance  from  the  public  revenues,  and  that  all 
schools  receiving  such  assistance  and  supported  by  taxation 
should  be  subject  in  every  particular  to  the  direct  and  con¬ 
tinued  supervision,  regulation,  and  control  of  the  Provincial 
department  of  education. 

4.  Resolved  that  in  all  provincial  legislation  and 
administration  the  desirability  of  retaining  or  acquiring 
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control  of  all  provincial  franchises  should  be  kept  steadily 
in  view,  and  that  while  business  enterprise  should  be  recog¬ 
nized  and  promoted  in  every  legitimate  way,  nevertheless  no 
laws  should  be  passed  or  acts  done  which  would  shackle  the 
freedom  of  the  people  in  respect  thereto. 

5.  Resolved  that,  inasmuch  as  the  progress  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  Province  will  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the 
development  of  its  agricultural  and  ranching  industries,  the 
provincial  government  should  assist  these  industries  in  every 
possible  way  and  particularly  by  the  establishment  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  dairy  instruction  by  encouraging  cheese  factories, 
creameries,  forestry,  and  fruit  growing,  by  assisting  the 
farmers  and  farmers'  associations  to  improve  the  breed  of 
live  stock  of  all  kinds,  by  assisting  agricultural  fairs,  by 
encouraging  the  full  utilization  of  all  farm  products,  and 
the  preparation  of  all  such  products  for  the  market  in  the 
most  condensed  and  remunerative  form,  by  the  collection  and 
dissemination  among  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  the  latest 
and  fullest  information  as  to  the  best  available  markets,  and 
by  extending  to  them  every  legitimate  assistance  in  reaching 
those  markets  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  profit  through 
excessive  freight  rates  or  the  intervention  of  middlemen. 

6.  Resolved  that  this  convention  is  in  favor  of  a 
strong  economical  and  business  administration  of  public 
affairs  with  prompt  attention  without  unnecessary  routine  to 
the  wants  of  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  province. 

7.  Resolved  that  inasmuch  as  the  true  development  of 
the  Province  and  the  prosperity  of  its  citizens  depend  in  very 
large  measure  upon  the  enjoyment  of  proper  facilities  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  for  easy  access  to  markets,  and  inasmuch 
as  the  rapid  influx  of  population  and  the  establishment  of  new 
settlements  render  it  impossible  and  also  unwise  that  the  new 
local  improvement  districts  with  their  limited  powers  of  taxa¬ 
tion  should  be  called  upon  to  provide  such  facilities  without 
material  assistance  from  the  provincial  revenues,  therefore 
this  convention  declares  its  beliefs  that  the  Government 
should  adopt  without  delay  a  vigorous  and  practical  policy 

of  bridging  the  more  important  streams  and  of  maintaining  a 
first-class  system  of  main  thoroughfares  to  all  market  towns, 
the  cost  of  which  should  be  largely  met  out  of  the  public 
funds  of  the  Province. 

8.  Resolved  that  inasmuch  as  the  provinces  westward 
of  the  Great  Lakes  are  peculiarly  interested  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  route  to  the  seaboard  alternative  to  that  afforded 
by  railways  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  inasmuch  as  the  creation 
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of  two  new  provinces  out  of  the  North-West  Territories  gives 
the  first  opportunity  for  co-operation  with  this  end  in  view, 
therefore  this  convention  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  earliest 
possible  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  joint  action  by  the 
governments  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  British 
Columbia,  in  order  to  ascertain  definitely  and  finally  the 
feasibility  of  the  Hudson  Bay  route  as  an  outlet  for  our 
commodities,  and  to  decide  upon  the  best  method  of  construct¬ 
ing  a  railway  by  that  route  to  tide-water,  whereby  the  long 
land  haul  may  be  diminished  by  one  half  and  the  ocean  voyage 
to  European  ports  also  materially  decreased. 

9.  Resolved  that  inasmuch  as  large  portions  of  land 
within  the  province  are  held  for  speculative  purposes  and, 
not  being  included  in  any  school  district,  are  not  subject 
to  taxation  for  school  purposes  although  their  value  is  con¬ 
tinually  increased  by  the  establishment  of  school  districts 
in  the  vicinity,  and  inasmuch  as  the  education  of  the  youth 
is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  which  all  property  held  in  the 
province  should  contribute  in  fair  proportion,  therefore 
this  convention  is  of  opinion  that  in  order  to  equalize  the 
burdens  of  this  taxation,  to  reduce  materially  the  taxes 
already  borne  by  the  inhabitants  of  organized  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  to  encourage  the  formation  of  new  districts  wherever 
necessary,  there  should  be  imposed  upon  all  the  taxable  land 
in  the  province,  whether  within  a  school  district  or  not,  a 
small  tax  for  school  purposes,  the  proceeds  of  which  should 
be  distributed  equitably  by  the  provincial  government  in  the 
support  of  rural  or  hamlet  schools. 

10.  Resolved  that  this  convention  regrets  the  neces¬ 
sity  which  existed  for  the  introduction  into  the  Alberta  Act 
of  a  clause  continuing  the  exemption  of  railway  lands  from 
taxation,  that  this  convention  believes  this  to  be  a  serious 
infringement  upon  the  rights  of  the  province,  and  is  in  favor 
of  the  government  urging  upon  the  Federal  authorities  the 
advisability  of  removing  the  restriction  at  as  early  a  date 
as  possible. 


11.  Resolved  that  this  convention  believes  that  the  new 
Provincial  G-overnment  should  take  the  earliest  possible  steps 
to  induce  the  Federal  Government  to  set  aside  a  sufficient 
part  of  the  public  domain  as  a  permanent  endowment  for  a  Pro¬ 
vincial  University  and  an  Agricultural  College  in  connection 
therewi th. 


12.  Resolved  that  inasmuch  as  the  revenues  provided 
for  the  province  under  the  Alberta  Act  are  sufficient  to  meet 
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all  the  present  requirements  of  the  Province  and  are  subject 
to  large  increases  from  time  to  time  in  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  our  population,  this  convention  declares  its  belief 
that  there  should  be  no  necessity  to  incur  any  provincial 
public  debt  or  to  pledge,  alienate  or  hypothecate  the  assets 
of  the  province  to  meet  any  real  public  need. 

13.  Resolved  that  in  all  the  municipal  legislation  of 
the  new  province  the  government  should  be  careful  to  give  full 
opportunity  to  municipalities  to  retain  or  acquire  control  of 
all  public  utilities  whenever  they  desire  to  do  so  and  to 
protect  them  in  every  possible  way  against  the  encroachments 
of  private  corporations. 

14.  Resolved  that  this  convention  hereby  expresses 
its  belief  that  in  the  establishment  of  all  public  institutions 
and  the  erection  of  all  public  buildings  due  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  requirements  of  all  parts  of  the  province,  and 
that  in  selecting  locations  for  the  same  the  government  should 
consider  the  public  convenience  and  the  quick  despatch  of 
business . 


15.  nesolved  that  this  convention  believes  in  the 
vigorous  administration  of  justice  by  a  firm  enforcement  of 
the  criminal  law,  and  a  simple  and  prompt  method  of  protect¬ 
ing  civil  rights. 
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1906 

Bill 

An  Act  to  Establish  and  Incorporate  a  University  for  the 

Province  of  Alberta. 

(Assented  to  May  9,  1906). 

His  Majesty  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Alberta  enacts  as  follows: 

Short  Title. 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  University  Act.” 

Corporation 

2.  A  universiti^  consisting  of  a  chancellor,  vice-chancel¬ 
lor  senate  and  convocation  is  hereby  established  in  the  Pro¬ 
vince  as  a  body  politic  and  corporate  by  such  name  as  may 
hereafter  be  determined  by  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

3.  The  said  corporation  may  acquire  by  purchase  or  in 
any  other  manner  and  hold  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  univer¬ 
sity  any  and  all  property  real  and  personal  of  every  nature 
and  kind  whatsoever,  and  subject  to  the  terms  of  any  gift, 
devise  or  bequest  of  any  property  to  the  university,  shall 
have  power  to  mortgage,  sell  transfer  or  otherwise  dispose 

of  all  its  property  real  or  personal. 

Visitor . 

4.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Province  shall  be  the 
visitor  of  the  university  with  authority  to  do  all  those  acts 
which  pertain  to  visitors  as  to  such  Lieutenant  Governor  shall 
seem  meet. 


Chancellor. 

5.  The  chancellor  of  the  said  university  shall  be  elected 
by  the  members  of  convocation  in  the  manner  hereinafter  men¬ 
tioned  and  shall  hold  office  for  three  years  and  until  his 
successor  is  elected. 
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(2)  The  chancellor  first  elected  shall  hold  office  until 
two  years  from  the  first  Wednesday  of  October  next  following 
his  election  and  until  his  successor  is  elected. 

(3)  The  ordinary  triennial  election  of  chancellor  shall 
take  place  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  October  in  any  year  in 
which  an  election  is  required. 

(4)  In  case  of  vacancy  in  the  office  of  chancellor  by 
death,  resignation  or  any  other  cause  before  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  office  then  at  a  special  election  to*  be  holden 
for  that  purpose  (of  which  election  notice  shall  be  given  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  provided  by  statute  of  the  senate)  the 
members  of  convocation  entitled  to  vote  shall  elect  a  chancel¬ 
lor  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  in  ■which  such  death,  resig¬ 
nation  or  other  avoidance  may  have  happened. 

Vice  Chancellor 

6.  The  vice  chancellor  of  the  university  shall  be  elected 
by  the  members  of  the  senate  from  among  themselves  and  shall 
hold  office  for  three  ;years  and  until  his  successor  is  appoint¬ 
ed  . 


(2)  The  ordinary  triennial  election  of  vice  chancellor 
shall  take  place  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  senate  in  any 
academic  year  in  which  such  election  may  be  required  and  the 
registrar  shall  at  least  one  month  before  the  meeting  notify 
all  the  members  of  the  senate  that  the  election  is  to  be  held. 

(3)  In  case  of  vacancy  in  the  office  of  vice  chancellor 
by  death,  resignation  or  any  other  cause  before  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  office  the  members  of  the  senate  shall  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held  by  them  for  that  purpose,  as  soon  as  con¬ 
veniently  may  be,  of  v/hich  notice  shall  be  given  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  may  be  provided  by  statute  of  the  senate,  elect  one 
other  of  the  said  members  of  the  senate  to  be  vice  chancellor 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

Senate 

7.  The  senate  of  the  university  shall  be  composed  as 
follows : 


1.  The  Minister  of  Education,  the  chancellor; 

2.  Five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant  Gov¬ 
ernor  in  Council; 

3.  Ten  members  to  be  elected  by  convocation  from  its 
members. 
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Convocat ion 


tion  of  members  of  the  Senate  of  Tie  unive rsi tp  and  who  aw 
least  one  month  prior  to  tie  said  election  register  themselves 
as  members  of  such  convocation  in  tie  office  of  tie  Provincial 
Secretary. 


9.  After  tie  first  convocation,  convocation  si all  be  com¬ 
posed  cf  tie  members  of  tie  first  convocation  as  cons  tinted 
under  the  next  preceding  section  and  all  persons  who  shall 
become  graduates  of  the  university. 


He c tion  of  Chancellor  and  1 'embers  of  Senate 


10. 


A  register  shall  be  kept  v 


w  c-7  ere  Provincial  Secretary 
.ames  cf  graduates  who  are  entitled 
to  be  members  of  tie  first  convocation  upon  their  producing 
to  him  satisfactorp  proof  cf  their  qualification  under  section 
3  and  upon  payment  of  the  fee  cf  -u2  and  the  entry  upon  the 
register  cf  the  name  of  amp  person  shall  be  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  that  such  person  is  a  member  cf  the  convocation  and  is 
entitled  to  vote  as  such. 

(2)  The  fees  paid  to  the  provincial  secretary  under  this 


in  which  he  shall  enter 


section  shall  be  transmitteu  Dp  aim  to 


“  ^  *•  ^ 


r  assurer  of  con¬ 


vocation  upon  his  appcuntmen 


11.  The  date  of  the  first  election  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
Lieutenant  Severn  or  in  Council  cf  which  not  less  than  three 
months’  notice  shall  be  given  in  the  Alberta  Sazette  anu  at 
least  three  weeks  prior  to  such  date  the  Provincial  Secretary 
shall  send  a  list  of  ail  the  members  cf  the  first  convocation 
to  each  member  thereof. 


12.  Per  the  first  election  of  chance. -or  ana  memoers 


me 


senate  no  nomination  shall  be  necessary  and  for  arp  subsequent 
election  anp  three  members  cf  convocation  map  ncmina.e  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  office  cf  chancellor  or  for  the  office  of  member 
of  the  senate  and  the  nomination  paper  or  papers  shall  be  sent 
to  the  registrar  at  least  one  month  before  the  as.e  fixeu  for 
the  election. 
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13.  In  the  event  of  only  one  candidate  being  nominated 
for  chancellor  or  only  so  many  candidates  being  nominated 
for  the  senate  as  are  required  to  be  elected  such  candidate 
or  candidates  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  elected  and  in 
such  cases  no  voting  papers  shall  be  required  to  be  sent  out. 

14.  The  votes  at  any  election  by  convocation  shall  be 
given  for  the  chancellor  and  for  the  members  of  the  senate 
respectively  by  voting  papers  in  the  form  in  the  schedule  to 
this  Act  or  to  the  like  effect  being  delivered  to  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Secretary  at  the  first  election  and  to  the  registrar  of 
the  university  at  any  subsequent  election  at  such  time  and 
place  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Lieutenant  u-overnor  in 
Council  or  by  statute  of  the  senate  respectively. 

15.  Any  voting  papers  received  by  post  on  or  prior  to 
the  date  of  such  election  shall  be  deemed  to  be  delivered 
for  the  purpose  of  such  election. 

16.  £‘or  any  election  after  the  first  election  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  registrar  to  send  to  each  member  of  con¬ 
vocation  where  his  residence  is  known  to  the  registrar  a  list 
of  the  candidates  duly  nominated  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  accompanied  by  one  copy  of  the  form  of  voting  paper  in 
the  schedule  to  this  Act  applicable  to  the  election  or  elec¬ 
tions  then  next  to  be  held  and  such  list  and  form  shall  be 
sent  in  such  manner  and  at  such  time  before  the  date  of  such 
election  as  may  be  directed  by  statute  of  the  senate. 

17.  Said  voting  papers  shall  upon  the  day  following  the 
date  of  election  at  an  hour  to  be  stated  by  the  statute  be 
opened  by  the  registrar  of  the  university  in  the  presence  of 
such  members  of  convocation  as  may  desire  to  be  present  and 
the  registrar  shall  examine  and  count  the  votes  and  keep  a 
record  thereof  in  a  proper  book  to  be  provided  by  the  senate. 

18.  The  person  who  has  the  highest  number  of  votes  at  an 
election  for  chancellor  shall  be  chancellor  of  the  university 
for  the  term  of  office  then  next  ensuing  or  for  the  unexpired 
portion  of  the  then  current  term  as  the  case  may  be. 

19.  The  members  of  convocation  who  have  the  largest 
number  of  votes  for  members  of  the  senate  shall  be  declared 
elected  members  thereof  their  number  and  term  of  office  being 
limited  as  herein  provided. 

20.  Any  member  of  convocation  may  be  elected  chancellor 
or  member  of  the  senate. 
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21.  In  case  of  an  equality  of  votes  between  two  or  more 
persons  leaving  the  election  of  the  chancellor  or  of  one  or 
more  members  of  the  senate  undecided  the  election  shall  be 
determined  by  the  registrar  by  lot. 

22.  In  the  event  of  any  elector  placing  more  than  one 
name  on  his  voting  paper  for  chancellor  or  more  than  the 
required  number  on  his  voting  paper  for  members  of  the 
senate  the  first  name  only  shall  be  taken  for  chancellor 
and  the  first  names  only  not  exceeding  the  required  number 
shall  be  taken  for  the  members  of  the  senate. 

23.  Whenever  an  appointment  is  made  by  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  to  fill  vacancies  whether  on  retirement  by  rotation 
or  from  other  cause  arising  the  Provincial  Secretary  shall 
forthwith  communicate  the  name  of  the  person  so  appointed 

to  the  registrar  of  the  university. 

24.  The  elected  and  appointed  members  of  the  senate  shall 
hold  office  for  three  years  and  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
election  or  reappointment  provided  that  the  first  elected  or 
appointed  members  of  the  senate  shall  hold  office  until  two 
years  from  the  first  Wednesday  of  October  next  following  their 
election  or  appointment. 

25.  Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  senate  through  the 
retirement  of  any  member  for  any  cause  whatever  it  shall  be 
competent  for  those  by  whom  such  retiring  member  was  elected 
or  appointed  to  elect  or  appoint  as  the  case  may  be  a  suc¬ 
cessor  who  shall  hold  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
of  such  retiring  member. 

Meetings  and  Powers  of  Senate 

26.  The  first  meeting  of  the  senate  shall  be  held  within 
one  month  after  the  first  election  by  convocation  under  this 
Act  and  such  meeting  shall  be  at  the  call  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  university. 

27.  The  senate  shall  have  power  to  regulate  its  meetings 
and  proceedings  and  shall  have  the  entire  management  of  and 
superintendence  over  all  the  affairs,  concerns  and  property 
of  the  university  and  in  all  cases  unprovided  for  by  this  Act 
it  shall  be  lav/ful  for  the  senate  to  act  in  such  manner  as 
shall  appear  to  it  best  calculated  to  promote  the  purposes 

to  be  intended  to  be  promoted  by  the  university  and  it  shall 
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have  full  powers  to  prescribe  examinations  and  confer  degrees 
and  to  appoint  at  such  salaries  as  it  shall  think  fit  and  at 
pleasure  to  dismiss  all  professors,  tutors,  lecturers,  teach¬ 
ers  and  other  necessary  officers,  assistants  and  servants  of 
the  university. 

(£)  No  religious  test  shall  be  required  of  any  professor, 
teacher,  lecturer  or  student  or  servant  of  the  university  nor 
shall  religious  observances  according  to  the  forms  of  any 
particular  religious  denomination  or  otherwise  be  imposed 
on  them  or  any  of  them. 

£8.  The  senate  may  from  time  to  time  make  or  alter  any 
statute  or  statutes  touching  any  matter  whatsoever  regarding 
the  university  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act  or  any  la w  in  force  in  the  Province. 

£9.  All  statutes  of  the  senate  shall  have  the  common  seal 
of  the  university  affixed  thereto  and  they  shall  be  binding 
in  accordance  with  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof. 

30.  By  any  such  statute  power  may  be  given  to  any  com¬ 
mittee,  officers  or  persons  to  make  such  regulations  for  better 
carrying  out  the  provisions  or  object  of  any  statute  of  the 
university  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  therein  prescribed. 

31.  The  senate  may  from  time  to  time  affiliate  any  incor¬ 
porated  college  or  colleges  with  the  university  on  being  satis¬ 
fied  that  such  college  is  in  operation  and  possessed  of  the 
requisite  buildings  and  a  sufficient  staff  of  professors  and 
other  teaching  officers  to  affiliate. 

3£.  Any  college  affiliated  with  the  university  under  this 
Act  may  be  removed  from  such  affiliation  by  statute  of  the 
senate  of  the  university. 

Meetings  and  Proceedings  of  Convocation 

33.  The  regular  annual  meeting  of  convocation  shall  be 
held  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  May  and  convocation  may  hold  other 
meetings  at  such  time  and  place  as  it  may  decide  by  resolution. 

34.  Convocation  shall  also  meet  at  the  call  of  the  senate. 

35.  The  chairman  of  convocation  shall  call  an  extraordin¬ 
ary  meeting  of  convocation  on  requisition  of  ten  members  but 
such  requisition  shall  state  the  object  or  objects  of  the  meet- 
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ing  to  be  called  and  no  matter  shall  be  discussed  at  such 
extraordinary  meeting  except  the  matter  or  matters  for  which 
it  was  convened. 

36.  At  least  twenty  days'  notice  of  every  special  meet¬ 
ing  of  convocation  shall  be  given  in  writing  to  each  member 
whose  address  is  known  and  the  object  or  objects  of  such 
meeting  shall  be  clearly  stated  in  such  notice. 

37.  The  officers  of  convocation  shall  be  a  chairman,  a 
secretary  and  an  executive  committee  consisting  of  five  mem¬ 
bers  all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  annually  in  such  manner  as 
convocation  shall  determine. 

38.  Convocation  shall  have  power  to  make  such  rules, 
bylaws  and  regulations  as  it  may  consider  requisite  for  con¬ 
ducting  its  business  and  proceedings. 

39.  Convocation  shall  have  the  power  of  fixing  a  fee  to 
be  paid  by  its  members  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of 
convocation. 


Registrar. 

40.  The  registrar  of  the  university  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  senate  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  keep  all  necessary 
records  and  accounts  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  may 
be  required  of  him  by  the  senate. 

R a cult ies . 

41.  There  shall  be  in  the  university  such  faculties  as 
the  senate  may  by  statute  determine. 

Endowments. 

42.  Any  person  or  corporation  may  with  the  approval  of 
the  senate  found  one  or  more  professorships,  lectureships, 
fellowships,  scholarships,  exhibitions,  prizes  or  other  re¬ 
wards  in  the  university  by  providing  a  sufficient  endowment 
in  land  or  other  property  and  conveying  the  same  to  the  cor¬ 
poration  of  the  university  for  such  purposes  and  every  such 
endowment  of  lands  or  other  property  shall  be  vested  in  the 
corporation  of  the  university  for  the  purpose  or  purposes  for 
which  it  was  given. 

43.  The  university  shall  be  strictly  nonsectarian  in  prin- 
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ciple  and  no  religious  dogma  or  creed  shall  be  taught  and 
no  religious  test  required  of  any  student  or  other  person. 

44.  The  senate  shall  make  all  provision  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  women  in  the  university  in  such  manner  as  it  shall 
deem  most  fitting,  provided  however  that  no  woman  shall  by 
reason  of  her  sex  be  deprived  of  any  advantage  or  privilege 
accorded  to  male  students  of  the  university. 

SCHEDULE 


Form  of  Voting  Paper. 


Ele  ction  19 . 

I,  resident  at 

in  the  do  hereby 

declare : 

1.  That  I  am  a  member  of  convocation  of  the  university 
of 

2.  That  the  signature  affixed  hereto  is  my  proper  hand 
writ ing. 

3.  That  I  have  not  at  this  election  signed  any  other 
voting  paper  as  a  member  of  convocation. 

4.  That  I  vote  for  the  foil  wing  person  to  be  chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  said  university: 

of 

5.  That  I  vote  for  the  following  persons  to  be  members 
of  the  senate  of  the  said  university: 

of 

of 

etc . 


Witness  my  hand  this 


day  of 


19 
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Information  for  this  table  is  obtained  from  the  Annual  Report ,  Department  of  education , 
Edmonton:  Government  Printer,  1906,  1907,  1908,  1909. 
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APPENDIX  E 


TEACHERS'  AVERAGE  SALARY  FOR  THE  YEAR  1906 


British  Columbia 

$549 • 00 

Alberta 

$599.29 

Saskatchewan 

$631 .00 

Manitoba 

$542 . 38 

Ontario 

$435.00 

Quebec 

No  Record 

New  Brunswick 

$441 . 53 

Nova  Scotia 

$400.00 

Prince  Edward  Island 

$371.81 

This  information  was  acquired  from  the  Department  of 
Education  of  each  province.  See  correspondence  section  of 
the  Bibliography  p.  136. 

The  Alberta  information  was  obtained  from  the  Annual 
Report ,  Department  of  Education  (Edmonton:  Government  Printer, 
1906). 
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